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EXTRACT 
OF MEAT 


CAUTION—In consequence of certain dealers making unauthorised use of 
Baron Liebig’s photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von Liebig finds it necessary to 
caution the public that the LIEBIG COMPANY’S Extract of Meat is the only 


brand ever guaranteed as genuine either by himself or the late Baron Justus 
von Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon haying the LLIEBIG COMPANY’S 
a ees cr eee 


Extract of Meat. 


Finest Meat-Flavouring ingredient for Soups, Made Dishes, 


Sauces, &e, 


Invaluable and efficient tonic for invalids. 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with facsimile of Baron Liebig’s Signature, in blue ink 
across label, 





BEETHAM’S 
GLYCERINE 


CUCUMBER. 


This sweetly-scented Emollient Milk 
is superior to every other preparation 
for rendering THE SKIN SOFT, 
SMOOTH, and WHITE. 

It entirely removes and prevents all 
ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, SUN- 
BURN, IRRITATION, etc., and pre- 
serves the Skin from the effects of 
the SUN, WINDS, HARD WATER, 
SEA BATHING, etc. 

+54 the NURSERY it is INVALU- 
ABL 

7 Is., 1s, 9d. and 23, 6d., of all 
Chemists and Perfumers. 
3d. extra by sole makers, 





Free for | 


BEETHAW’S 


FRAGRANT 


HAIR GROWER 


IS THE BEST PREPARATION FOR | 


THE HAIR ever produced! IT IM- 
MEDIATELY ARRESTS FALLING 


OFF, Nourishes and Strengthens | 
when WEAK or FINE, and in BALD- | 


NESS, or where the Hair is THIN or 
SHORT, or fallen in patches, its use 


will infallibly producea LUXURIANT | 


GROWTH of LONG GLOSSY HAIR. 
It entirely removes and prevents all 


DANDRUFF, and imparts a Beautiful | 


Lustre to the Hair. 


Warranted free from Grease, Dye, | 


and all Poisons, 
Bottles 2s. 6d., free for 2s, 9d., by 


BEETHAM’S 
CORN & BUNION 
PLASTER 


Acts like magic in relieving all pain 
and throbbing, and soon cures the 
most obstinate Corns and Bunions, 
It is especially useful for reducing 
ENLARGED GREAT TOE JOINTS, which 
so spoil the symmetry of otherwise 
beautiful ioak. Thousands have been 
cured, some of whom had suffered for 
fifty years, without being able to get 
relief from any other remedy. (It is 
a thin plaster, and takes up no room 
in the boot.) A trial of a small box is 
earnestly solicited, as immediate relief 
issure. Boxes 1s. 1id., by all Chemists, 
free for 14 stamps by" 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 





OSLER'’S CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


China Dinner, Dessert, Tea, and Breakfast Services. 
Glass Dinner and Dessert Services, Chandeliers and Wall Lights. 
Lamps, Lustres, Vases, Flower Stands, Table Decorations. 
China, Glass, and Parian Ornaments of all kinds. 

Sole Agents for the Venice and Murano Glass Company. 


MANUFACTORY-—BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
msnetstnllnaneenteena 100 «oLp » nanan 45) OXFORD STREET, W. 
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VIEW OF THE MANUFACTORY, BRISTOL. | [; 0 A 


Try “FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT.” Guaranteed Pure. 
WHAT ALONE ENABLES US TO DRAW A JUST MORAL FROM THE TALE OF LIFE? 


6c W* RE I asked what best dignifies the present and consecrates the past, what alone enables 
= us to draw a just moral from the Tale of Life, what sheds the purest light upon 

=| our reason, what gives the firmest strength to our religion, what is best fitted to so/tcn the 
== | heart of man and elevate his soul, I would answer, with Lassues, it is 


Hi >.< a Hi Et L Hi INT C HB a LyTToN. 


a is estimated by a very low calculation that at least £20,000,000 are lost every year in 
consequence of those diseases which the Science of Hygiene teaches us how to avoid. 


=] 66 YPHOID FEVER alone kills 20,000 every year in this Country; as only about 15 per 
cent. ef those attacked die, there must be at least 134,000 cases every year, and it 
=} is probable that the number is CONSIDERABLY GREATER.”—Dr. NEwSHOLME. 


wre mind can grasp the loss to mankind and the misery entailed that these figures reveal ? 

What dashes to the earth so many hopes, breaks so many sweet alliances, blasts so many 
auspicious enterprises, as untimely death? To say nothing of the immense increase of rates and 
taxes arising from the loss of the Resadieliones of Eamilies. 


WE ARE AT PRESENT AT THE MERCY OF THE IGNORANT AND CARELESS. 


N order to prevent a disease it is necessary to remove its Causes; by that means you hinder 

the germ or poison from gaining admission, at the same time you must sustain the vital 

powers by adding to the blood what is continually being lost from yarious causes, and by that means you prevent the poison being 
retained in the blood. The effect of 


ENO'S FRUIT SAIL.T 


Is to take away all morbid poison and to supply that which promotes a healthy secretion, 


Hees OF THOUSANDS OF LIVES MAY BE SAVED ANNUALLY, AND MILLIONS 

FREED FROM INCALCULABLE SUFFERING.—Millions have died from Preventible Diseases in this Country.— 
It is the duty of every one to avert this. With each bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT is wrapped a large Illustrated Sheet, 
showing the best means of stamping out Infectious Diseases, Fevers, Boop Potsons, &c. If this invaluable information 
were universally carried out, many forms of Disease now producing much havoc would cease to exist, as PLAGUE, Leprosy, &c., 
have done, when the true cause has become known. 


HE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“ A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A scoréof 

abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to 

deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original 
channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.” —ADAms. 


AUTION.—E-xamtine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked “ENO’'S FRUIT SALT.” Without it, you 
have been iniposed on by a worthless imitation. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 


Prepared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, §.E., by J. €. Eno’s Patent. 
O FAMILIES, DRESSMAKERS, & OTHERS. 


The Awards of the Gold Medal at the International Health Exhibition, 
London, the only Gold Medals conferred on Sewing Machines at Calcutta, 
1884, and at the late Paris Universal Exhibition, prove the continued extra- 
ordinary success and unprecedented superiority of the NEW SEWING 
MACHINES made by 


THE WHEELER & WILSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Every kind of Sewing can be done by them in the bast and most durable 
manner, with ease and speed. Five per cent. off for cash, or by small 
periodical payments. Send for prospectus or call and see them at 
139, Regent Street, W., and 21, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 


GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1884. 
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DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE] COUGHS. COLDS, BRONCHITIS. 








’ 
S FENNINCS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, © @ FENNINGS 
a ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. Mi L T) N rH 4 E A L E R S 
i) +] 3 a 
EFENNINGS CHILDREN’S POWDERS, . rmx sssr nmmpy 10 cone an 
fa - . ‘ ? ti COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 
# For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. jt — s.id in Boxes, at 1s. 134d. and 2s. od., with 
(Do not contain Calomel, Optum, Morphia, nor anything injurious toatender Babe) +3 airections. Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct 
M Sold in stamped boxes at 13. 1%d. and 28. od. (great saving), with Wo Avrrep Fennincs, West Cowes, 1.W. 
a Sull Directions. a The largest size Boxes, 2s. 9d. (35 stamps, post free 
a Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, 1.W. > — ¥--4 oe = - bene Co ee 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on * Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A. FENNINGS, 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. West Cowes, LW. 


FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent post free on application by letter or post card. 
Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 


GOWLAND’S LOTION, 





A botanical preparation of unfailing efficacy in Purifying 


the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbutic SSSSSSS= ‘ 


ME 


plished, and is recommended in preference to any other by , 6° & ah Sold Everywhere 
M 


the Medical Profession, Estanntisnep 120 Yzars. 
Sold by all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d, per Bottle. 


SAIGON Tat) NESE | “FOR THE BLoop Is THE LIFE” 


BORWICK’S 


Dryness, 2nd Discolorations. Itallays heat and irritability 
of the skin, and produces a 


HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and | 
clear, restoring and retaining a charming juvenile elasticity | 
to the skin, and producing a bloom and transparency to the 

complexion that no other known preparation has accom. 





ANUFACTORY, WORCESTER. 








_CLARKE'S | 


WORLD FAMED 


BAKING Bit oi non iy 
. iy BLOOD MIXTURE. 
P Q W D E R eS 


FOR PASTRY PUDDINGS. TEA-CAKES kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, ite effects are marvellous. 


Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 9d. 


AND: WHOLESOME BREAD.. each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 


ACA Gde Zk GE dk eke aadamane Chemists. Sent to any address, for 33 or 183 stamps, by the 
BORWICK’S CUSTARD POWDER | Frorrictors, 
Most agreeable to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed | THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 











SLL. | DRUG COMPANY, LINOOLN. 
| THE GREAT REMEDY FOR COUT 
A CURE FOR ALL!!! tis 
~ BLAIR’S | raeumatism, sciatica, & LumBaco, 





‘The excruciating pain is quickly relieved 


and cured in a few days by this celebrated 
Medicine. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 
: a e's . These Pills require no restraint of diet 


‘ during their use, and are certain to prevent 














: PILLS, [O° seit chemists ae aga 
HIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDIOINE is unequalled in the a pacgne ont don 

Oure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMAOK, and 

BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD, A Frampton’s 





) — excellent Family Medicine is the 
i most effective remedy for Indigestion, 
Bilious and Liver Complaints. 





For FEMALES these Pills are truly 
POWERFUL INVIGOBATOR of the System, if eufforing ‘ enatlent, sonating Mandathe, Dasenen 
| ] 0) of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in | Affections, Blotches, Pimples, Sallowness 
of the Skin, and give a healthy bloom to 

Complaints incidental to Females. Health. the complexion. 


All Cherzists, at 15. 144d. & 2s. od. per box. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


Dedicated by Special Permission to H.M. the King of the Belgians, 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with over 100 full-page and smaller Illustrations, 2 large Maps, and several smaller ones. Cloth 
extra, price 42s. 


THE CONGO and the Founding of its Free State. 


A STORY OF WORK AND EXPLORATION. 
By HENRY M. STANLEY, Author of ‘‘ Through the Dark Continent,” ‘‘ How I found Livingstone,” &c. &c. 
WE This Work is now being translated into GzrMan, Frencu, SpanisH, DanisH, Swepisu, and Duten, and these Editions will 
be published as nearly as possible simultaneously with the ENGLISH EDITION, which will be ready early in May. 








Ready about May 5, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s., with numerous Illustrations and several Maps. 


A NATURALIST’S WANDERINGS IN THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO: A Narrative 
of Travel and Exploration. By Hznry O. Forsss, F.R.G.S., Fellow of the Scottish Geographical Society ; 
Fellow of the Zoological Society of London; Member of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland; Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union. With numerous lllustrations, from the Author's Sketches 
and Descriptions, by Mr. Jonn B. Grass, and Maps. 





Ready about May 5, at all Libraries and Booksellers. 
THE RESCUE OF GREELY. By Commander W. S. Scutxy, U.S.N., and Professor J. Russen 


Soxry, U.S.N. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 

The authoritative story of the successful search for the lost ‘‘ Lady Franklin Bay Expedition ” is now told for the first 
time, by the commander of the relief party, and Professor Soley, the custodian of the official records. The introductory 
portion reviews the sending out of the original expedition and the two unsuccessful search expeditions. The main 
narrative tells the absorbing story of the relief, and the finding of the starving men, The volume is illustrated from the 
admirable photographs made by the expedition, and the maps are from official sources, and published here for the first time. 

As a contribution to the knowledge of the polar region the book, with its Author’s trained observation and clear state- 
ment, is indispensable to every student of geographical discovery ; and the maps and illustrations complete its value. 

‘The brief, sailor-like, admirably written, and well-illustrated pages of ~~ Schley are concerned with data which 
are startling in their unsensational novelty. . . . <Admirable work, both in meteorology and geography, was 
accomplished with resources infinitely less than those at the disposal of some of their predecessors. . . . Altogether, 
a more tragic tale it is impossible toimagine. . . . The narrative of Captain Schley and his literary colleague is 
extremely interesting.”—THr STANDARD. 


SECOND EDITION. At all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. Price ONE SHILLING. 


LETTERS FROM KHARTOUM, 
Written during the Siege by the late FRANK POWER, 
H.B.M.’s Acting-Consul, Correspondent for The Times, &c. 
WITH FACSIMILE OF GORDON’S TELEGRAM (in Arabic) TO POWER. 
Feap. 8vo, fancy boards, price ONE SHILLING, now ready. 

‘It is impossible in a brief notice to convey any adequate idea of the profound interest of these simple and 
familiar letters. . . . Wehereclose our extracts from this deeply interesting little volume. We cannot do better 
than recommend it to our readers as the simple, manly, and graphic record of some of the earlier and lighter episodes in 
a tragedy which cannot but touch the conscience, even while it stirs the pride, of Englishmen.”—Taz Timas. 








UNDER THE RAYS OF THE AURORA BOREALIS: in the Land of the Lapps and Kvens. 
By Dr. Sopnus Tromnott. Edited by Carn Strwers, A Narrative of a Year's Sojourn and Travels in Lapland, 
Finland, and Russia. With a popular Scientific Exposition of the Aurora Borealis. The Work will be illus- 
trated with 150 Portraits, Views, Illustrations of the Aurora Borealis, Diagrams, and a Map, from the Author's 
Photographs and Drawings. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, price 38s, [Just ready. 


THE PUBLIC LETTERS OF THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. Collected and 
Edited by H. J. Lszcu. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. 
‘*Mr. Leech has performed a real service to the great orator’s fame as well as to the general reader.’”’—Dattx News, 


JULES VERNE’S NEW WORK. . 
SCARPANTE THE SPY. Forming the Second Part of “Keraban the Inflexible.” By Jutus 
Verne, Author of ‘Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea,’’ ‘‘ Around the World in Eighty Days,” &c. With 
numerous full-page Woodcut Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Now ready, price ONE SHILLING. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE FOR MAY. 


ESPANOLA AND ITS ENVIRONS. Birge Harrison.} ADMONITION. A SONNET. William Wordsworth. 
Inuvustaations. Drawn by Birge Harrison. In.vusrration, From a Drawing by Alfred Parsons. 
The Oldest Church in America.—A Group of Adobes.—| A WITCH-HAZEL COPSE. William Hamilton Gibson. 
Indian Foot Race.—Interior of the Oldest Churchin America.| Ip,vstrations. Drawn by.William Hamilton Gibson, 
—The Penitentes.—Old Mexican Chapel by Moonlight. | and from Agriccla’s Dz Re METALuica. 
ANNEKE JANS BOGARDUS AND HER FARM. J.W.! Head Piece.—Saluting the early Snow; or, a Welcome to 
Gerard. | Winter. A Haunt of the Witch-Hazel. Aunt Huldy finding 
Intustrations. Drawn by Charles Graham. the Witch Burr.—Finding the Spring.—Divining'for Metals. 
Looking South over Bogardus Farm.—Lispenard Meadows. | —Tail-piece. 
—The Church in the Fort.—Plan of the Bogardus Property. | AT THE RED GLOVE. ASTORY. PART V. 
PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A HONG-KONG' Intvustrations. Drawn by C. 8. Reinhart. 
MERCHANT. F. J. Stimson. i Initial.—‘‘‘ Surely,’ he said, ‘a heart like yours.’”—‘‘After 
THROUGH LONDON BY CANAL. Benjamin Ellis Martin. | ® while she looked up. 
Intustrations. Drawnby W. L.Wyllieand Edward R. King.| A WILD GOOSE CHASE. II. THE FLIGHT. F. D. 
Maida Hill Tunnel.—Map of Regent’s Canal.—Kensal Millet. 
Green.—The Weigh-bridge.—Paddington Island.—Legging | Intustratrons. Drawn by F. D, Millet and R. Swain Gifford. 
through Maida Hill Tunnel.—The Uharles Street Bridge, Copenhagen Pier.—Street in Aalborg.—Court in Aalborg. 
Regent's Park.—An Afternoon’s Fishing.—City Road Lock.— | —Basket-seller.—Old Light-house, Skagen,—SKagen Fisher- 
In Limehouse Basin.—Mouth of the Canal, on the Thames. | Girls.—Waiting for the Seine.—Skagen. 
EAST ANGELS. A NOVEL. PART V. Constance Feni-) LADY ARCHER. A STORY. Lucy C. Lillie. 
more Woolson. . InLustRations. Drawn by OC. D. Weldon, 
te. ete. etc. 

















Lospon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Read the Pamphlet—[ L r OT i i F [| Fe and How to Find It. 


Parkes’ Patent Compound- Magnets 


BY THEIR PECULIAR CONSTRUCTION ARE INTENSELY POWERFUL, AND READILY RELIEVE 


NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, BLOOD & NERVE AFFECTIONS. 


THEIR PERFECT CONVENIENCE, SAFETY, AND EFFICIENCY ARE FAST DISPLACING THE USE OF 


Injurious Drugs and Dangerous Galvanic Currents: a Beneficial Discovery. 





























THE MAGNETS ARE IN THREE FORMS: TRIFLING IN COST. IF MADE UP INTO SPECIAL APPLIANCES: 


No. 1.—To use as Armlet, Necklet, s. d. The Spinal Reviver— s. d, 
Garter, &c. .. aA on CN strong, 8/6; extrastrong 14 o 
No. 2.—Pad for Neuralgia in Face The Chest Strengthener— 
or Head - r 6 strong, 9/-; extra strong 15 6 


The Goliath Belt of Life— 
strong, 12/-;extra strong 17 6 
Before this invention the prices would 
have been Guineas. 


MAGNETIC 
PRINCIPLES. 


No.3.—For Rheumatism, "Spinal 
Weakness, Debility, &c. 2 6 

A Test Set of above with Compass 

and Pamphlet .. ..5 ° 


THE SECRET 
OF HEALTH 





PERMANENT IN POWER. 
Both Magnets and Special Appliances can be comfortably and continuously worn under the Clothing. 
WRITE FOR: 
Circulars, Testimonials, and List of Appointed Agents; 
OR SEND POSTAL ORDER FOR THE 
Magnets, &c., which will at once be forwarded Post Free by the Proprietors : 


JEVONS BROS., 166, Fleet St., London, E.C. 


(MANUFACTORY—BIRMINGHAM. ) 
BEFORE | BEGAN TO SPEAK. A HOUSEHOLD TREASURE. 


10th Thousand. By a Baby. Post free 6d. 
HOW TO BECOME WITTY. 7 per cent. less Fuel Burnt 


By the Author of ‘‘ Before I Began to Speak.” Post free 6d. BY USING THE 
“ Hi houghtful and full | 
is treatise is thoughtful and ful FR m Patent Treasu re Cooki ng Range 
14, Whitefriars Street. Bookstalls and Booksellers. aati 


THE BEAUTIES OF “FESTUS.” 
By a Student. Post free 1s., bound 2s. 
‘It awakens a desire to peruse the original.”—Queen, 


Longmans &Co. Bookstalls and Booksellers. 
HOWE’S 


PATENT SPRING welll 3 


CHEAP, CLEAN, COMFORTABLE, 


NG, P 
Prise Modal, Health Bxhiottion, 1004. ‘UNSURPASSED FOR DURABILITY. 


MAY BE PLACED ANYWHERE. 














HOWE’S | e First Prize was awarded to the Patentee, ' : 

p ATENT SPRI NG M ATTRESS — ‘a nearly One Thousand Tests ofa variety of Ranges, is 

By the Smoke Abatement Exhibition, 5: 

THE CHEAPEST, CLEANEST, MOST Ladies’ Committee, South Kensington. 
COMFORTABLE MATTRESS IN THE WORLD. Vide “Times,” July 18 and 19, 1882. 


| Also the Grand Prize by the Exhibition—First Silver Medal. 


Pri e Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884, 
. <) ” International Health Exhibition, 1884, 


sT a= W ART & CO. Three Prize Medals awarded. 
Sole Agents for the above, Distinctive Merits, Perfection in Cookery, 
124, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. Economy in Fuel, Abatement of Smoke. 
Illustrated Price Lists post free. Cheapest coal most suitable. 
Buy no more Palliasses. Try our Mattresses. | Illustrated Price Books post free. 








Vide our Illustrated ——” in **The Queen”’ A. R. 2. CONSTANTINE, ( 61, Fleet St., EC. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, a 


THE GREAT REMEDY 


For Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Constipation, Indigestion, Lassitude, Low Spirits, Heartburn, and 
Feverish Colds, prevents and quickly relieves or cures the worst form of Typhus, Scarlet, Jungle, and 
other Fevers, Prickly Heat, Small Pox, Measles, Eruptive or Skin Complaints, and various other altered 
Conditions of the Blood. “It 


“SAVED MY LIFE; 


“for the Fever had obtained a strong hold on me. Ina few days I was quite well.”—Eztract from letter 

of CO. Fitegerald, Esq., formerly Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian in Albania, referring to 
LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 

to the importance of the discovery and the immense value of which Drs. Morgan, Turley, Gibbon, 

Sparks, Dowsing, Stevens, Carr Jackson, and many other Medical Gentlemen have given unqualified 

testimony, 








In Patent Glass-Stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 1ls., and 21s. each. 
To be obtained of any Chemist or Patent Medicine Dealer; and of H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn, London, E.O. 





PEPPER'S 
SU gi NET QUININE AND IRON 


The Cure for Skin Diseases. HEALTANERGY TONIC 


IN A FEW DAYS ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, | GREAT BODILY STRENCTH, CREAT NERVE STRENCTH, 


ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 
BEAUTIFULLY FRAGRANT. PERFECTLY HARMLESS, | CREAT MENTAL STRENGTH, GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH. 


CURES OLD-STANDING SKIN DISEASES. Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 4s.6d. Sold everywhere. 


S BLEMISH, AND RENDERS THE'SKIN CLEA,” | DE DPER'S THE SAFEST 
: ANTIBILIOUS 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR TARAXACUM “C= 
HAIR RESTORER. _,,.,.2%°.PODOPHYLLIN. 


The Best. The Safest. The Cheapest. | Sold everywhere. 


IRISH not Only EXCEL FOREIGN LINENS as ‘DAYLIGHT DOTH ~~ 
a LAMP,’ but are CHEAPER. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, _ oR 


Send Samples and Price Lists of any of the following Goods, post-free to any part of the World. Crown Princess of Germany. 


IRISH CAM BRIG Att Pure Fiax.—‘‘ The Cambrics of Robinson and Cleaver have a 
(HEMMED FOR USE) world-wide fame.”—The Queen. 
Children’s, 1s. sd. per doz.; Ladies’, 2s. 6d. per doz.; Gentlemen's, 


POCKET HAN D KE RCH { EFS: ie cee taled, 3.1 1d. per doz.; Gentlemen’s, 6s. 9d. per doz. 


IRISH LI N EN ~ COLLARS.—Ladies’ and Children’s 3-fold, 3s. 6d. per doz.; Gentlemen's 4-fold, 
4s. 11d. to 5s. 11d. per doz. 
CUFFS.—For Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children, 5s. 11d. to 10s. 9d. per doz. 


COLLARS AND CUFFS: 12 ato Ss i oe a 


Real Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yds. wide, rs. 11d. per yd., 2% yds., 2s. 444d. per yd. 


d 
IRISH LINENS a (the most durable article made, and far superior to any foreign manufactured goods). Roller 
s Towelling, 18 ins. wide, ie per yd. Surplice Linen, 8¥d. per yd. Linen Dusters, 3s. 3¢., Glass 

Cloths, 4s. 6¢. per doz, Fine Linens and Linen Diaper, rod. per yd. 
































Wa EBLeTOnW's FriLise 


Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary properties, have gained an almost 


UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 


During a period of nearly Firty Years they have been used most extensively as a Family Medicine, 
—- having found them a simple and safe remedy and one needful to be kept always 
at hand. 
— . These Pills are purely Vegetable, being entirely free from Mercury or any other Mineral, 
aoe those who may not hitherto have proved their efficacy will do well to give them a 
trial. 
Recommended for Disorders of the Heap, CuEest, Bowe ts, Liver, and Kipneys; also in RHEUMATISM, ULcgrs, Sores, 
and all Skin Diszases—theses Pills being a direct Purifier of the Blood. In Boxes, '7%4d., 1s. 134d., and Qs. Od., by 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, CRANE COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


And sent free to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. Sold by all Chemists at Home 
and Abroad. 
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6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HEAL & SON 


BEDSTEADS.,—3 fc. Iron Frencn, from 10s. 6d. BEDROOM FURNITURE. —PLAIN SUITES, 








3ft. Brass Frencu, from 48s. from £ 
BEDDING.—Marrresszs, 3 ft., from 11s. DECORATED SUITES, from £3 10s. 
A NEW SPRING MATTRESS, warranted good SUITES OF WHITE ENAMEL, similar to 
and serviceable, 3 ft., 28s. ; 4 ft. 6in., 40s. that in the Health Exhibition, from £14. 


HEAL’S PATENT SOMMIER ELASTIQUE . , 215 
PORTATIF, of which 30,000 have been sold, is! | ASH AND WALNUT SUITES, from £12 12s. 
the best Spring Mattress yet invented : 3ft.40s.; SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s. 

5 ft., 63s. This, with a French Mattress, makes EASY CHAIRS, from 35s. 
a most luxurious bed. COUCHES, from 75s. 
Illustrated Catalogue, with Price List of Bedding, } re by Post. 
195 to 198, TOTTENHAM R'T ROAD. 


Boypiiite 


If you are a man of business or labourer, wea » the strain of your duties, avoid stimulants, and take 


P BITTE 


If you are a man of letters, toiling over your mh ht work, to restore brain and nerve waste take 


BITT 


If you are suffering from over eating or drinking, any indiroresion oF dissipation, take 


P BITTE 
If you are married or single, old or young, rich or poor, _ from poor health or languishing on a bed 
of sickness, take 


Whoever you are, wherever a are, whenever you feel that your’ system needs cleansing, toning, or stimulating 
without intoxicating, one bottle of HOP BITT TERS 
will do more good than £5 in all other medicines or doctor's visits. 


Have you dyspepsia, kidney, or urinary complaint, disease of eR stomach, bowels, blood, liver, or nerves? You will be 
cured if you take HOP BITT 


If you have flatulency, rheumatism, or gout, or are simp! a, are weak and low-spirited, try it! Ask your 
chemist or druggist for TT 


E 
It may save your life. It has saved hundreds. RS. sale by all Chemists and Druggists. 


NURSE EDDA’S| — 


INFANT’S | 


CARMINATIVE 


Perfectly harmless; it may be used 
Sreely as often as desired. 
Guaranteed entirely free from any opiates or 
noxious or strong acting Medicine ; its effect is 
instant in relieving Infants from 


GRIPES, WIND AND COLIC. 


Price 1s. per Bottle at all Chemists’ ,or free by 
Parcels’ Post: same price, 12 stamps to 


T. KEATING, Chemist, St. Paul's,London. 


~ LORD BYRON’S 


HEROINE. 


‘* Nothing earthly could surpass her, 
Save thine incomparable oil Mac: ussar.’ 
— Don Juan.” Canto I.) 






































A sheild testimony this of the poet’s high 
appreciation of the merits of 
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2 \5ROWLAND' S MAGASSAR OIL. 


His lordship preserved his fine head of hair by the use of this Oil, and recommended it 
to all his acquaintances. Sold also everywhere in a Golden Colour. 
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“THE FLOWER OF DOOM;” 
OR, THE CONSPIRATOR. 
A SHORT SERIAL STORY. 


By MISS BETHAM-EDWARDS, 


Author of “ Kitty,” ‘‘ Love and Mirage,” etc., etc. 
ineliitigican 


CHAPTER V. THE LIFTED MASK. 

' HE raised that fair, slender hand to his 
lips with a cold, passionless kindness, in 
striking contrast to her own fervour and 
agitation. 

A stranger, stopping to caress some little 
earful waif in the streets, would have 

showed as much feeling. Not that Bernarda 
was in tears. The mood to which he had 
brought her was of protest rather than 
yielding. She did not, perhaps, conceal 
that she loved him still, but another passion 
dominated her just then. Her whole nature 
{ rose up in revolt against that dark career, 
those tortuous ways, those creeds to be 
writ with human blood, in which he 
gloried. 

Both were silent for a brief space. A 
certain lazy mood seemed to possess him. 
‘The Sabbath stillness of that retired street, 
the pleasant, subdued cheerfulness of her 
little room, the unwonted enjoyment of a 
| personal talk—all these considerations made 
}him evidently disinclined to approach 
dreadful themes. He wanted to talk, 
quietly, practically, and unemotionally, 
about the future, in so far as it immediately 
+ concerned Bernarda and himself. As she 
now glanced at him, stemming the tide of 
passionate words for a while, hearkening 
for what he should say next, it struck her 
painfully what a noble creature this Edge- 
worth might be, but for the ugly way in 
which he chose to transform himself. 
Where would one find a manlier presence, 
a better favoured physiognomy, a more 
i kindling smile, a sweeter voice? And there 
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had never been any shifting or meanness 
about him. Looking back calmly on the ' 
past, Bernarda hardly blamed his conduct } 
towards herself now. Without prospects, | 
without a calling, unsettled of purpose, a } 
poor dependent of the rich house in which 
she lived a governess, he had won her 
girlish love and had induced her to fly 
secretly with him, as they hoped, to find 
an El Dorado in the Far West. When, on 
the eve of their marriage, he allowed him- 
self to be overruled by his kinsfolk and to 
start for the New World alone,she admitted 
that he acted under very strong pressure, 
and perhaps realised that he was persuaded 
into giving her up as much in her worldly 
interests as hisown. ‘The real grief to her 
had been those long, unexplained years of 
silence and neglect. She had released him 
from his word. Nothing was whispered of ; 
the future in that hurried, passionate leave- J 
taking. Why had he never so much as 
given a sign of his existence until now? ; 
Therein lay the mystery that touched her | 
most nearly. Yet, as she now scanned the ! 
face of her former lover, she failed to read j 
anything there to disconcert her. His ;)\ 
mind might be filled with fearful thoughts 4 
—he had thrown in his lot with that of 
desperate men—yet it was clear to her that, 
personally, he had not degraded himself. 
But for the deadly part he chose to play, 
which, however, the uninitiated would never { « 
suspect, no one’s outward appearance could ; 
be more calculated to inspire trust and ; 
liking. ! 
** You bid me not speak, Erna. But with 
what a look! I know all that is passing in 
your mind. Hear me out, then deny me 
justice if you can or dare! ‘If you ever 
loved me,’ you said just now—we will go }} 
back to that text presently. I want you 
not to think of Edgeworth, the individual }, 
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with your own past life. Bend your mind 
to a portrait in the abstract, an anonymous 
personage, type, if you will, that of the 
lover of justice, the patriot, the champion 
of our afilicted race.” 

She had removed her chair a little 
farther under the shadow of the window- 
curtain, and, with head bowed down and 
face averted, listened for what he should 
say. She was bound to hear him, and in 
silence. It had become plain to her that 
remonstrance was futile, words ineffectual 
as children’s dams raised to keep back 
the tide. He was unreachable, unanswer- 
able. 

“ You approve our ends—at least, I take 
it for granted that you have not so far 
forsworn your country,” he began ; “ but 
you abhor our means. That I take to be 
your position. Doyou,then, expect miracles 
in these days—angelic battalions, Heaven- 
sent, to smite the oppressor, plagues to 
strike terror into the minds of the multi- 
tude, horrible natural phenomena to bring 
all on their knees? No, my poor girl; you 
and I, and every man, woman, and child 
of our unhappy race, must at last recognise 
one fact: Deliverance can only come from 
ourselves. We have no hope but in the 
hate born of deadliest wrong, and the 
resistance engendered of despair. Union 
first, force afterwards ; these are the only 
weapons that we can wield to any purpose. 
You do not pretend to deny it.” 

‘But the snares laid in the dark, the 
fatal traps set so stealthily! It is a per- 
petual nightmare to me,” cried Bernarda ; 
‘‘you are not at warfare with fiends, but 
human beings. Be merciful! Keep your 
hands from shedding blood.” 

He smiled grimly. 

“Was the French Revolution merciful? 
Did not the innocent suffer for the guilty 
then? Understand me, Erna, I am a 
humane man, a lover of peace ; the bare 
notion of shedding human blood is odious 
to me; yet were I called upon in this 
sacred, this awful cause, to connive at the 
destruction of an entire city—aye, were it 
London itself, I should say, not the vin- 
dictiveness of man, but the indignation of 
Heaven has spoken!” 

Horror-stricken, fascinated, electrified by 
the fervour of his utterances, she looked 
up now, and saw that at last he was allow- 
ing passion to have its way. His voice 
gathered in volume and emphasis, his well- 
proportioned figure seemed to take larger 
dimensions, his dark eyes flashed fierce, 
scornful light. 





“You shrink back appalled. I am at 
this moment loathsome to you; yet hear 
me out. We revolutionists, called upon 
to redress wrongs that outrage humanity, 
have no resource but so to unman our- 
selves. We must shut our hearts to pity, 
strip off the last vestige of weakness ere 
we are fit for our work. But there is self- 
abnegation here, and self-abnegation is ever 
a kind of nobleness!. I have allowed 
myself to grow dark, desperate, reckless of 
consequences. Do I better my own case 
by so doing? Am I happier? Should I 
from choice, think you, league myself with 
midnight assassins and contrivers of whole- 
sale murder—join the fellowship of despera- 
does who would give me my death-stab 
to-morrow if I betrayed them? These 
necessities, I admit, are frightful, and, up 
to a certain point, demoralising ; yet they 
have another side. Here isa man—I may 
aver so much of myself—naturally of 
humane instincts, sensitive as to right and 
wrong, fastidious in his dealings with 
others, whom injustice has turned, if not 
into a monster or a blackguard, at least 
into a desperado. Mark you, my good 
girl, I am conscious of the transforma- 
tion, although I no longer rebel against 
it—you for one will believe that I have 
hearkened not to inclination but to sternest 
duty. Think how much I give up—all 
that men most prize—peaceful years, the 
respect of others, a stainless memory—and 
in exchange for what? Maybe exile, 
imprisonment, or something worse and 
better.” 

A strange expression, made up of scorn, 
exaltation, and defiance, caused Bernarda 
to turn tremblingly towards him, await- 
ing the climax in undefined dread and 
horror. It came like a thunder-clap. For 
a moment she felt awed, shamed out of 
personal feeling, drawn towards him by an 
impulse she could not explain. 

“You must know whatI mean. This 
name that I bear, so honourable hitherto, 
may, in my own person, be befouled by a 
felon’s end. Yet”—here he spoke with 
overmastering passion—‘ do not think for 
a moment that the disgrace would be felt 
as such by me. Thus ignominiously to 
die for our people were, in my eyes, a holy 
martyrdom. You are no longer my 
countrywoman if you are not ready to 
share such glory—such shame !” 

There was contagion in his enthusiasm— 
even sublimity in the storm of patriotic 
ardour to which he had surrendered him- 
self. But although her feelings were 
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worked upon, she did not give way. His 
utterances lifted her out of the common, 
harmless world, not into his own. She 
was as far as ever from sympathising with 
his means, however she might approve his 
ends. He had, moreover, recalled those 
martyrdoms, as he designated them, of 
less heroic souls so familiar in these days. 
Ghastly visions flitted before her mind’s 
eye of the sad processions that issue at 
dawn from prison-walls—the condemned, 
shorn and shriven, supported by the 
priest, the automatic ministers of justice, 
the horrid paraphernalia, the brutality with 
which all ends. How much more pitiable 
the fate of these blind instruments and 
obscure tools than that of their haughty 
leaders! Her opinions were like Edge- 
worth’s—immovable. Nothing he could 
say would alter her abhorrence of his 
theories; but the man himself, the con- 
spirator, inspired a feeling akin to admira- 
tion. There came in a moment—no 
Heaven-sent inspiration, no illuminating 
flash of genius, swifter, less expected—a 
thought to guide her out of her dilemma, 
a3 far as her former lover was concerned. 
She had let him come to-day, and without 
having herself arrived at any decision. 
Every word he had spoken during the last 
half-hour but strengthened an instinctive 
conviction that this interview would be 
their last, and that she could not, because 
she dared not, ally herself with Edgeworth’s 
destiny. But, on a sudden, and without 
any warning, she saw herself brought 
to the very conclusion that had lately 
seemed impossible. No middle way re- 
mained. 

Friendship was possible with him—the 
easy intercourse of two exiles, two early 
friends ; there were many ways in which, 
as an outsider, she might brighten his 
daily existence—perhaps, in some slight 
degree, influence and guide him. But 
only as his wife could she share those dark 
and stormy fortunes. Only as his wife 
could she hope to bend that iron purpose, 
save him, and, perhaps, how many others, 
from impending doom! Afterwards, when 
she had laid down for herself a definite 
line of action, and was able to account for 
every one of her motives in dealing with 
Edgeworth, she wondered at the prompti- 
tude with which she had answered him. 

Light had flashed upon the dark path 
she was to follow, but it only made the 
darkness more inscrutable and portentous. 
An inner voice had spoken, not syren-sweet, 
but direful and foreboding. 








“Tam ready,” she said, controlling her 
emotion, “not to share your guilt, Edge- 
worth—never ask that; only the rest. 
Will you make such a pact with me? 
Will you bind yourself to respect my 
convictions, as I will promise to respect 
yours }” 

He rose, and standing before her, looked 
down into her face, smiling contentedly, 
perhaps a little ironically. 

‘“‘ Nay, Erna, I never asked you to share 
my guilt, as you put it. One life I have 
to lead, apart even from a wife. Then 
all is settled so far; so take this, and 
this.” 

So saying, he dropped once more a care- 
less kiss on her forehead, and drawing 
from his purse a little gold ring, set with 
a shamrock in fine emeralds, with which 
were mingled a pearl or two—dewdrops, 
placed it on the fourth finger of her left 
hand. 

“There is yet something I have to say,” 
he said; “and when I have said it, sup- 
pose—suppose——” He wiped the sweat 
from his handsome brow, and leaned back 
in his armchair with a sense of relief. “I 
can never talk calmly of these matters,” he 
said. ‘ We will keep them in the back- 
ground for the future—at least, from 
an argumentative point of view. No 
purpose is served by thus agitating our- 
selves, and® talking in such high-pitched 
strain parches the throat— makes one 
thirsty.” 

He glanced archly at a little silver kettle 
on the buffet, and added : 

“ Suppose, my dear, you make me a cup 
of tea.” 


CHAPTER VI. ONE CONFIDENCE MORE, 


BERNARDA lighted the spirit-lamp under 
her silver kettle, and, drawing out a tiny 
table, set out the tea-things. This prosaic 
yet graceful task was welcome after the 
excitement she had just gone through, 
and, seeing Edgeworth thus able to talk 
smoothly and unemotionally of their own 
affairs, she determined to betray no more 
feeling throughout the remainder of their 
interview. Collectedness should be met 
by collectedness, indifference by indiffe- 
rence, 

‘“‘It pained you to think I had never 
cared for you, you said just now,” he 
began, as, with his limbs spread out in an 
attitude of repose, his hands in his pockets, 
he contentedly watched her make the tea. 
‘* Well, I certainly never cared for you as 
you deserved, but I never became the 
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slave of any other woman, either. I am 
bound to tell you that. Not that a pretty 
face has never beguiled my fancy here and 
there. I am an adorer of your sex. Since 
our parting, I have fallen in love, as the 
saying goes, and ”—here he laughed grimly 
—‘ been fallen in love with, but without 
any thought of marriage —on my word, 
without any thought of marriage. Why, 
then, you will ask, this silence, this appa- 
rent forgetfulness ?” 

He shook off his lazy mood, raised him- 
self in his chair, and again became alert 
and emphatic. 

‘‘Why, indeed! My career is the best 
answer. What business had I, the rover, 
the conspirator, with a wife? For, hardly 
had I reached the other side of the Atlantic 
when I wildly took up those ideas which 
have since shaped my career. I purposely 
avoided correspondence with you. I said 
to myself, ‘She will forget me; I shall 
forget her. Let it be.’ You see, men in 
my case belong to their causes, their 
leaders, or instruments—not to themselves 
at all, and in those first reckless, exciting 
American years, marriage was out of the 
question. Things, however, altered. I 
inherited money, an estate, as you do not 
know. The course of events called me to 
Europe. The rest you know.” 

He now produced a little card, on which 
was printed: 

“Bernarda Burke, Artist in Flower 
Embroidery, Holly House, Chelsea.” 

“ At an exhibition held in New York 
two or three years ago, I came upon a little 
stand devoted to your handiwork, and the 
stall-keeper gave me this. I made up my 
mind then that, if ever my fortunes 
mended, I would ask you to forget and 
forgive, and marry me.” 

She made no reply. What reply, indeed, 
was there to make? Assent was evidently 
all he needed, and that she had given. The 
ring with its impearled shamrock glittered 
on her finger. The fragile china cup she 
now handed to him had a shamrock too. 

** How pleasant to pledge each other in 
a cup of tea!” he said; “and you are a 
mistress in the art of making it, Erna, 
Come, now, every Sunday you will invite 
me at this hour, won’t you—every Sunday 
till—you understand ? ” 

* Would not a stroll out of doors be 
better on fine days? I could meet you in 
the park,” Bernarda made reply. ‘Do not 
accuse me of inhospitality—I delight in 
receiving my friends—but your visits 
might be remarked.” 





‘“‘ What if they are, since in a few weeks 
we shall be married? And do shut up 
your workroom, my dear girl. Why toil 
and moil any longer? I have enough and 
to spare for both of us.” 

“Shut up my workroom!” Bernarda 
cried, aghast. ‘Not till the very last 
moment, Edgeworth. You do not know 
what happy hours I spend there.” 

“As you please, of course. But those 
fine days you hinted at just now—will you 
guarantee them, balmy reminders of an 
Indian summer in November? No, my 
dear ; a fireside talk is much more seduc- 
tive, and these symbolic little cups make 
the thing very complete. I hope you keep 
them for true patriots like myself ?” 

“They would not often be called into 
requisition if I did,” Bernarda said with 
a caustic smile. ‘And what would my 
habitual guests say if they knew who was 
drinking out of one at this very moment ?” 

He laughed frankly and heartily. 

“Whoare your habitual guests? Describe 
them categorically. It interests me,” he 
said. ‘Then in turn I will tell you some 
of the adventures that have befallen me 
since we met last. We have plenty to 
talk about. By the way——” 

Here he set down his tea-cup, rose, and 
bending down, examined the pansy so 
beautifully adorning her fichu of old Irish 
lace. 

**Do you never change your flower? Is 
it because we pledged each other with a 
pansy — exchanged a flower because we 
had no money for rings on our betrothal 
day years ago?” 

Bernarda was unready with her response, 
and, meantime, he coolly as before removed 
the blossom from its resting-place, and 
examined it minutely, holding it in various 
positions, 

“Has it never struck you that there is a 
death’s-head in this flower? Look at those 
dark spots as I hold it thus. Nothing was 
ever better defined. Throw the evil augury 
away, and wear my rose instead. Tis of 
happier omen than a death’s-head.” 

“If it was so ordained that those who 
willed it might live for ever,” Bernarda 
said again with one of her sarcastic smiles. 
She let him, however, unceremoniously 
replace the pansy by a magnificent Gloire 
de Dijon from the vase. Then he passed 
on to other topics, never reverting to his 
unanswered question. 

**T have not said half that I had to say,” 


1” 


he said, as he stood on the hearthrug, hat, 


and stick in hand, ready to go. ‘There is 
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one thing.” After a moment’s hesitation, 
he added: “Let us have no delays, Let 
the thing be done at once. You know what 
I mean.” 

“Impossible!” she cried, aghast. ‘‘ There 
is my work to think of—my apprentices. 
I must have time to find a successor, to 
finish all commissions, and put things in 
order.” 

“Surely a month would enable you to 
do all this?” 

“Indeed, no,” she said, still painfully 
eager. ‘My poor girls must not be thrown 
out of employment. I cannot leave my 
handiwork to be finished by others. It 
would be dishonourable thus to break my 
engagements,” 

He acquiesced at last with a bad grace. 

‘We will say three months hence then ? 
You cannot say no to that proposition. I 
will make no further compromises. One 
word more. My life is, as you must know, 
exposed to daily hazards. Will you get 
two of your apprentices—not minors— 
to witness a deed for me. I want to leave 
the bulk of my property to you.” 

“Why should you do that?” she asked. 

“Because I have no one else in the 
world to leave it to. There, you have the 
unvarnished truth.” 

“The intention is kind,” she got out at 
last. 

“ My dear girl, we conspirators do not 
deal in intentions but in deeds. The 
document is already drawn up. I will 
bring it for signature and attestation to- 
morrow. Not to stay, not to hinder you,” 
he added ; ‘‘just to get the thing done and 
off my mind.” 

A friendly ‘‘ Good-bye, then, till to- 
morrow,” on both sides, and then they 
parted. No lingering look, no last fond- 
whispered word, no lover-like adieu. 

Bernarda stood for some minutes lost in 
thought, and, knowing well that none could 
witness or record them, shed a few last 
proud tears. 





JAPAN NEW LACQUERED. 


In Japan as well as here trade is 
depressed. Patriots have agreed to leave 
off “saké”; guilds have determined to 
give up expensive processions, incense- 
burning, firework displays, and so forth. 
Perhaps this is why the Japanese village 
came over. At any rate, the village being 
here, we naturally want to know all we 
can about the country to which it belongs. 





In the old books we used to read of the 
two Emperors: the temporal, who lived at 
Yeddo (now called Tokio) ; the spiritual, 
who was enthroned in solemn but fainéant 
grandeur at Meaco (now Kioto). Nobody 
understood much about the working of 
this dual government ; but everybody knew 
that Japan was closed, except to China. 
She had once been less exclusive, and 
Jesuit missionaries had made a great many 
converts ; but, being suspected of political 
designs, they were turned out, and their 
disciples—those of them who would not 
recant—were thrown over a precipice into 
the sea. Since then, Japan had shut out 
the Western world. The Dutch, indeed, 
had a factory at Decima; but they were 
kept on a little island, none being allowed 
beyond it, save the deputation that brought 
its yearly present to Yeddo, and was made 
(so says report) to dance for the delectation 
of the Court. So complete was the isolation 
of this England of the Pacific, that gold, 
which finds its level almost as readily as 
water, was worth less in Japan than any- 
where else. The Dutch trade was strictly 
limited ; and the Chinese—who alone had 
anything like a free run in Japan—prefer 
silver for trading purposes. So gold had 
accumulated, and the native traders did not 
know its value. This was thirty years 
ago. 

In 1854, American Commodore Perry 
took the Japanese Government by the 
throat, and said: “ Your trade, or your 
life!” and thus got Yokohama, then a 
wretched little village, acknowledged as 
a treaty port. Next year, our Admiral 
made a similar treaty with ‘“ His Highness 
the Tycoon.” But in Japan, we soon 
found treaties with “ His Highness ” were 
a mistake. De facto Emperor though he 
was, the Tycoon, or Shogun, was only 
Mayor of the Palace; he had no power to 
give us peace or war. ‘True, his prede- 
cessors had been practically autocrats since, 
more than two centuries ago, Iyeyasu shut 
the Mikado up in Kioto, and turned him 
into a spiritual sovereign. But now the 
natives chose to remember that the Tycoons 
were, after all, usurpers. Probably the ill- 
feeling against them had long been brew- 
ing—one cannot tell. Certain it is the 
treaties with the foreigners gave the death- 
blow to this Tycoonship ; and the great 
nobles (daimios), of whom he was the 
chief, and to whom he had given great 
privileges in return for their support, 
fell with him. Not at once, though; 
at first it was they who cried : “‘ Down with 
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the Tycoon! Out with the foreigners ! The 
sacred soil of old Japan shall notbe polluted!” 
It was only when they found we would not 
go, and had had a taste of the thunder 
from our “ black ships,” that the Old Japan 
party executed a wonderful right-about- 
face, and went in for changes of which the 
Tycoon had never dreamed. Their notion 
wa; to learn all about our wonderful ways, 
and then to beat us with our own weapons. 
Some of them did not see it at first. 
There was the Prince of Chosiu, for in- 
stance, premier daimio after the Tycoon, 
who, when the Tycoon began coquetting 
with foreigners, threw off his allegiance, 
and brushed up his old forts, intending to 
make a stand against us single - handed. 
And he would have done it, but for two 
very young samurai (two-sworded retainers), 
so clever, that they were already high in his 
counsels. “ Let us spy out these English 
in their home, and see what is the secret of 
their power,” they said ; and they pleaded 
so well that the Prince placed a thousand 
pounds with Jardine, Matheson, and Com- 
pany to pay for their expenses, So Ito 
and Inouyé stole away—it was death for 
a Jap to leave his own country—and 
shipped at Shanghai as common sailors on 
board the Pegasus. Jack did not show 
them the best side of his character. That 
he should kick and hustle them for not 
doing what they had never learnt to do 
was natural; but finding they had fifty 
dollars, he started card playing in the fore- 
castle, giving the foreigners the alternative 
of being cuffed or of joining in the play. 
The poor fellows did not like to lose their 
money, so they held out till their heads 
ached and their backs were sore. At last 
they joined ; but as it was “ Heads I win, 
tails you lose,” they were soon eased of 
all their dollars except three, which one of 
them had managed to secrete. 

Inouyé, now prime minister of Japan, 
told the story to Mr. Lucy, the author of 
Kast by West.” What he felt most of 
all, however, was the conduct of a baker 
near the London Docks. As soon as the 
ship came in everyone else went off. 
The Japs seemed left to starve, Ah, but 
the three dollars? So Inouyé went 
ashore to search for food, and at last, 
despite the strangeness of the shops, his 
instinct told him that loaves were eatable. 
* But what does a big loaf cost ? I’d better 
put down all the three dollars; the honest 
man will give me back the surplus.” But 
no, the Christian baker rang one of the 
strange coins on his counter, and finding 





it real silver, swept all three into the 
till, shook his head, and gave no change. 
Fortunately Jardine’s messenger came 
next day. But the two soon found that 
the secret of England’s power was not to 
be learned in a hasty visit; they heard, 
too, that their Prince, deprived of their 
wise counsels, was getting restless—he did 
soon after shut up against us his Straits of 
Shimonoseki, and got bombarded for his 
pains—so, feeling they were wanted at 
home, they applied for passage-money. 
But Jardine said: “No; the thousand 
pounds were to keep you in England, not to 
send you back.” Whereupon they stole 
away as before, and shipped as able sea- 
men in a sailing-vessel that took them the 
tremendous round by the Cape. However, 
they got back at last, and helped a great 
deal in bringing about this great and 
sudden change, to which the world’s 
history can show no parallel. 

It is, indeed, a great change. It not 
only affects the Court—it does affect 
that, for the Mikado, whom in old days 
no one even dared to look upon, gives 
garden- parties and dances —but almost 
the whole population. It was a Refor- 
mation and Suppression of the Monas- 
teries as well as a Restoration. The old 
people, indeed, are as devout as ever. 
Hundreds of them spend their whole day 
in a temple, dropping “cash” into the. 
alms-boxes, ringing the bell or striking 
the gong whereby the attention of the god 
or saint is called to each particular wor- 
shipper, and praying first at one shrine 
and then at another. Dutiful children 
allow their aged parents so much a week 
to spend in this way. On the other hand, 
Mr. Faulds, whose Nine Years in Nipon is 
as good in its way as Consul Mitford’s 
delicious Tales of Old Japan, tells us how 
he lectured on Darwinism to a select 
audience, and felt that he was appreciated. 

There is an ugly side, too, to the change. 
Thus an eye-witness tells me some lads 
bought a “life-preserving-charm” from a 
really pious priest, tied it to a dog, shot 
him dead, and then sent him to the priest, 
paper and all. It was “bad form,” that 
dog business. But worse is the way in 
which many of the priests have stripped 
their temples of old lamps, priceless bronze 
incense-vases, wood-carving, sacred pictures 
—triptychs, made to fold over, just like those 
in use in the Roman Church—and.even of 
holy books. One hears of a Jew carrying 
away a brig load of ‘‘curios” bought for a 
mere song, much of it temple furniture, 
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strangely like Roman Catholic church- 
fittings. We should say at once the Japs 
must have borrowed their ritual from Rome, 
as they did their writing characters from 
China, only this ritual is the same 
in China, and more or less wherever 
Buddhism prevails. Xavier and his mis- 
sionaries, too, found it in use, and wondered 
that the devil had been permitted so closely 
to ape the ceremonies of Holy Church. 
What has thrown the Jap priests off 
their balance is that Buddhism has 
been officially disestablished. It was the 
Tycoons’ religion ; all their patronage of 
sacred art was in connection with it. That 
was reason enough for the Mikado’s coun- 
sellors to discountenance it. And, more- 
over, Shintoism is cheap ; Buddhism, with 
its gorgeous ritual, its lamps, and incense, 
and burning of gilt-paper, its choirs and 
processions, is expensive; and Japan is 
very poor. “The Powers” forced it to 
make a cruelly one-sided treaty in 1858, 
and it is not likely to get rich till this is 
modified. Anyhow, Buddhism is looked 
on so coldly in high places, that even the 
wood-carvings (the finest in the world) at 
Nikko and elsewhere, are being allowed to 
moulder away, because they were wrought 
under “the upstart dynasty.” Yet there 
is no persecution. Buddhism is not 
abolished, and you see the people swarm- 
ing to the festivals, buying charms, and 
using prayer-wheels, just as in the old 
time. It is a corrupt Buddhism (Taouism, 
is the name it has in China), in which 
saints, turned into secondary gods, get a 
good deal of the worship due to Buddha 
alone. There is a God of Happiness, at 
whose feast you will see hundreds of full- 
grown men buying a thing like a toy- 
ship’s mast, with flowers and streamers 
from the yardarms. They will hang that 
up in the place of honour at home, and 
will think it is going to bring them good 
luck during the year. It does not seem 
very reverent to spit pellets of chewed 
paper at your god ; but the Jap does not 
mean any harm byit. If the paper sticks, 
he thinks he is in for something good, and 
from the part of the god’s body that it 
adheres to, he argues what sort of good he 
is likely to have. It shows faith, too, to 
hang your sandals in front of “the two 
Heavenly Kings,” hoping thereby to become 
a famous walker without the time and 
trouble of training. Do not think that 
the Japs only go to these festivals because 
they are a pack of grown children, and 
would go anywhere to see a few flags and 





a procession. They are children, and no 
nation in the world spends so much in toys 
as they do. But in their worship there is 
plenty of desperate earnestness. You see 
a man, not only pulling the gong-string, 
but clapping his hands as well as wringing 
them ; and close by, wrapt up in her own 
wants, a girl with gestures of the most 
piteous entreaty. Next you meet a woman 
who has come over a hundred miles 
to hang a lock of her hair on “ the Gate of 
Heaven”; and who, having done it, is 
walking away with folded palms, and that 
look of rapt contentment on her face which 
only the best painters succeed in giving to 
martyrs. Shrines crop out in the most 
unlikely places. You are at a tea-house on 
a hill, taking tea and cakes, and talking to 
the neat-handed Phyllises, whose simple, 
artless ways are such a happy contrast to the 
airs and graces of the young ladies of the 
English bar. You look out and see a half- 
naked pilgrim resolutely climbing up the 
steepest side. He is not a beggar who has 
scented out the presence of strangers; for, a 
few minutes after, he is worshipping with 
frenzied zeal at a little altar that you had 
not noticed before, and when he has done he 
leaves a few ‘‘rin”—ten to the halfpenny— 
in front of the image. Maybe he is praying 
for a sick wife or child ; perhaps he wants 
to be rid of the burden of sin, which comes 
of evil done in a previous state. I should 
stick to Buddhism if I werea Jap. It is 
fairly old, and it keeps its ritual. How 
can anyone, except a Government official, 
take pleasure in the official faith, whose high 
priest, in a blue frock-coat and white 
trousers, heads a procession of girls, dressed 
in plain white, differing from Sunday- 
school girls only in wearing wreaths of 
flowers? That is how the going back to 
Shintoism is carried out; and that surely 
cannot satisfy the ssthetic needs of the 
most art-loving people in the world. 

At Nikko, the old Tycoons’ burying- 
place, you see Japanese Buddhism at its 
noblest. Iyeyasu, the first Tycoon, was 
buried there some two hundred and fifty 
years ago, and since then the temple, which 
dates from the eighth century, has been 
beautified by each successive ‘temporal 
emperor.” Its carvings are wonderful, and 
so are its avenues of Buddhas, and its weird 
figures of griffins and other fabulous 
beasts, and its solemn tombs, and its torii 
—the Jap trilithor, usually of wood, but 
here of granite twenty-seven feet high and 
seventeen wide, making us marvel how 
such a weighty impost could have been 
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set in its place. But the great thing 
about Nikko is its scenery. ‘‘ Never 
say kekko (beautiful) till you have seen 
Nikko,” is a proverb; and certainly the 
wood, and rock, and lake, and waterfall, 
and patches of greensward, must be a 
sight, especially when the cherry-blossom 
is out and the hillsides aflame with azaleas. 
The lanterns carved in stone are as curiously 
beautiful as anything. Curious, but not 
beautiful, is a big brass lamp, which was 
one of the Dutch presents. It was evidently 
once inside a Christian church; the 
reformers turned it out as “ Popish,” and 
Mynheer thought it would save his purse 
and be just as much in place with Buddha 
and the Two Heavenly Kings as it was 
before the altar of Our Lady. Many of the 
temples are being turned into schools ; 
they will be the roomiest and best ventilated 
in the world, and one hopes the teaching 
will be up to the level of the place where 
it is given. At present there is a sad 
tendency to be superficial. . You see Herbert 
Spencer on the one table which (with four 
chairs) makes the furniture of those who 
go in for English ways ; but ten to one not 
half the pages are cut. 

I wish there was not a still sadder ten- 
dency to wear English clothes. They never 
seem made for the wearer. I do not know 
how it is; a Japanese gentleman goes to a 
first-rate tailor, and yet his things always 
look as if he had picked them up second- 
hand. They fit, but with a difference. I 
suppose it is the way of wearing them. I 
much prefer the brawny boatman in his 
suit of tattoo and linen breeches, with a 
cloak of straw-thatch on a wet day, 
that makes him look like a little Welsh 
hayrick out for a jaunt, or the merry 
jin-rikisha man, who, outside the cities, 
wears as little as possible, to a Tokio 
‘masher ” in full dress, claw-hammer coat, 
white kid gloves, and a pair of pattens; 
or to the walking compromise, who, Euro- 
peanised above, has his nether limbs half 
concealed by a shirt and nothing more. 
It is well that the ladies have not taken to 
“improvers and swan-bill corsets. Their 
own dress is a deception. Mr. Faulds, 
who, as a doctor, has a right to know, says 
that the many silken bodices which they 
display—colour above colour, just half an 
inch of each appearing beyond the one 
below it—are not real. An inch of coloured 
silk is stitched on the edge of the bodice, 
another so as just to overlap that, and so 
on. ‘To see what a noble looked like in his 
exaggerated crinoline, or a two-sworded 





samurai (many of whom, poor fellows, had 
to come down to jin-rikisha driving when 
the old régime was suddenly broken up), 
you must go to the theatre. There, like 
an Athenian of old, the Jap sits all day long, 
and sees and hears the interminable story 
of wrong and revenge, and glory and 
sufferivg. It is like the Greek stage, too, in 
having a “chorus” to interpret the pan- 
tomime to which sometimes through a 
whole scene the actors confine themselves. 
You watch the “first villain’s” hideous 
grimaces and grim contortions, and the 
writhings of the fair one, who, unless rescue 
comes, will be his victim, and “ chorus,” 
to the soft sound of the samiken (lute), 
tells you what is going on in both their 
minds. ‘True, the Japanese chorus does 
not pace solemnly round the stage-altar as 
the Greek chorus did; it remains boxed 
up behind thick bamboo lattice-work ; but 
the scene-shifting is quite Greek. Instead 
of all our worry with carpenters, a man who 
sits in the pit just turns a pivot when a 
change of scene is wanted. Greek, too, is 
the sex of the players. Woman, unhappily 
(as distinguished from lady), is not of much 
account in Japan; yet women never act. 
An enterprising company has lately brought 
on a ballet, more like an Indian nautch in 
its slow movements and sweeping trains 
than what we mean by the word; the 
public applaud rapturously, under the 
impression that they are seeing what 
hitherto no one but the naughty lords of 
the black ships have been privileged to 
look at. 

If the European dress does not suit the 
Japs, surely some of our institutions 
suit them even less. One reads with 
horror that Japan supports two hun- 
dred and twenty-five newspapers, and 
that the next move is to be the doing 
away with what is left of Buddhism, and 
setting up a House of Lords, The 
Chinese are imitative, but in a conservative 
way; the Japs, if they don’t take care, will 
find this giving up their own originality 
disastrous. It has already proved so in 
art. Eventhetraysat the Mikado’s lunchare 
nolonger ornamented in the beautiful native 
style which gave a new fillip to Western 
artists, but are actually in Brummagem 
style. You stop at a tea-house far out in the 
country, and expect, not only native fare, 
—including octopus soup—but native ware. 
You get the former; but, instead of the 
little lacquer trays, they give you coarse 
earthenware and hideous enamelled iron 
plates—German or English—and they 
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actually think they are honouring you by 
making the change. Japanese art, how- 
ever, will take a good deal of spoiling. The 
people who can make a room look fur- 
nished with one flower in a pot and a 
pair of vases,and with whom flower-wreath- 
making is as regularly taught as needle- 
work, and whose toffee-sellers will model 
at a moment’s notice any group, animal or 
human, that the little boy who is buying 
his halfpennyworth may fix upon, are 
born artists. One hopes that the Japanese 
art-instinct will be strong enough to live 
down this inroad of cheap and ugly things 
from abroad, even though some branches 
are of necessity given up—the swords, for 
instance, the forging of which used to be 
a religious ceremony, for which the smith 
attired himself in a peculiar garb. 

Some of the changes are good. Cremation 
—said to be popular because it is cheap— 
we may mark as doubtful ; and vegetarians 
will cry out against the increasing love of 
flesh-meat, which—as joints cannot be 
cooked in the tiny house-stoves—is pro- 
vided in cook-shops. Certainly the light- 
houses are a boon around that mist-wrapped, 
typhoon-swept coast ; and so is the humaner 
criminal code. Till the other day, torture 
was a thing of course among a people who 
yet will buy a caged bird in order to 
“perform the good work” of letting it 
free. Good is the rose furore, if it does not 
run to such extremes as the Dutch tulip 
mania. Before roses, rabbits were the 
rage, and the result was not always good. 
A man lost a pair of the most fashionable 
breed, and actually sold his daughter to 
replace them. The second pair died soon 
after, and then he committed Seppuku, 
vulgarly called Harikari, the proper form 
of suicide for one who has disgraced himself 
or brought discredit on his clan. Good is 
the steamer-building. The Japanese, says 
Sir Rutherford Alcock, built a steamer, with- 
out ever having seen one, wholly from the 
plans in a Dutch book, and much better 
it was than the rotten old things which 
English and Americans have too often per- 
suaded them to buy. Distinctly bad is such 
women’s work as the coal-shipping at 
Nagasaki. Good again is the change in 
underclothing—the use of woollen jerseys, 
and comforters, and blankets; aye, and 
beef-tea, and milk, and cod-liver oil, in 
a country where chest complaints are 
common, Infanticide is being stamped out, 
and so is smallpox ; cholera is manageable, 
though it will never disappear till the open 
drains are done away with. 








Few people are so merry, so contented, 
and so industrious. In the inland parts 
Mr. Coote (see his pleasant Wanderings 
South and East) now and then found it hard 
to get coolies. Once he offered a week’s 
wages to have his goods carried one stage ; 
but his “ boy ” told him “ they no wantchee 
come ; no wantchee pay; wantchee plant 
that paddy-rice.” They are over-taxed ; 
our treaty-rules are very harsh, but the 
crushing taxation is not due to them alone. 
The Government has been acting as the 
Khedives did, wasting money on any folly 
that a speculator might recommend, and 
neglecting needful things. The Tokaido— 
grand high-road between Tokio and Kioto 
—is in a shameful state ; thousands of the 
glorious cryptomerias (Japanese cedars) 
which used to line it have been cut down 
and sold, but not a penny has been spent 
on putting the road in order. 

I was counting up the good and evil of 
this sudden change. Under which head will 
you class paraffin? It is accountable fora 
good many fires, though not for more than 
is the national brazier, which, put under the 
coverlet, is a dangerous bedfellow. It 
gets kicked over during sleep; the 
bedding takes fire; the bamboo house- 
poles, and the light shutters running in 
grooves that serve as walls, burn like 
matchwood ; there is soon a great blaze ; 
the statue of the fire-god is brought out, 
but has to be moved farther off; his god- 
ship will not stop the flames. And next 
morning the newspapers publish a map, 
with a broad patch of red, showing the 
extent of the conflagration. One would 
not like to lose the Japanese house, with 
its delightful surprises—what was a room 
suddenly becoming part of the street, and 
vice versi; but they will have to be 
modified before they will do for any sen- 
sible kind of stoves. In winter they are 
wretched; the whole nation gets frost- 
bitten ; for, though they have their Gulf 
Stream, and so are spared the bitter cold 
of Shanghai, and though the volcanic soil 
(good for everything except sheep) counts 
for something in keeping up the heat, 
there is a great deal of cold weather, and 
singularly ineffectual ways of meeting it. 
The problem is how to get better warming 
appliances, and yet to keep clean. Dirt 
creeps in wherever window-glass and 
paraffin-lamps have got into use. Leather 
boots, too, have their advantages over the 
straw sandals which are taken off on enter- 
ing a house, but the floors will be a good deal 
muddier when lace-ups and balmorals are 
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the ordinary wear. Anyhow, I hope that 
the Japanese dogs will still be free from 
hydrophobia (something very like it is 
said to come from the bite of white mice, 
much kept as pets by young Japs); and 
that some Japanese Sir John Lubbock 
will pass a Bill for preserving the national 
monuments. One would not, for instance, 
like that Daibutz—colossal Buddha, forty- 
four feet high and eighty-seven in girth, 
made of copper-plates, like the huge 
Liberty given by a Frenchman to the 
New Yorkers—to come to grief. The face, 
they say, is a marvel of serenity, and not 
Japanese but old Egyptian in type.* If I 
had space we would talk of the Japanese 
racial affinities; and the Ainos, those 
“mean whites,” who were in the land at 
first, and were driven over to Yesso; and 
the tailless-cats; and the children’s mud- 
gardens, toy-trees to beautify which are 
‘a regular trade ;” and the jin-rikishas, 
which a lithe little Jap, all smiles and 
bone and muscle, wheels along from 
twenty-five to fifty miles a day, and 
has been known to take his “guest” 
seventy miles in the twelve hours; and 
the strip-sails of the junks, so convenient 
for taking in a reef or two; and the iris, 
planted on the thatch as houseleek is with 
us ; and the Mikados who, springing from 
the gods, can trace an unbroken line to 
660 B.c. I should really like to argue how 
the daimios came so readily to surrender 
their fiefs in exchange for small incomes in 
Government bonds. No other landholders 
in this world have ever been so complaisant. 
But I must end ; and I end with one good 
trait of a people whom a recent visitor 
ungraciously describes as ‘ suspicious, and 
unwilling to expand.” They have very 
few paupers, just because the family-bond is 
stillso strong. A Japanese labourer would 
think it a disgrace to send his grandfather 
or his wife’s grandmother to the workhouse. 





WHICH OF THEM? 
A STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 
““THE question is, my dear madam,” 
said Mr. Picton very solemnly, “ to which 
of the Messrs. Marston are you married ?” 
Lucy Marston sat bolt upright on her 
sofa, dropped her wet pocket-handkerchief, 
and opened her blue eyes as wide as the 
swollen state of their lids would permit. 
* Near this colossal bronze a priest is always 
watching for tourists. ‘‘Come,” says he, ‘and I 
will show you a better Buddha.” They go, and 


find a little image presiding over a table, on which 
is displayed a plentiful supply of bottled Bass. 





“To which of them?” she exclaimed. 
“ What a question !” 

“Unfortunately, it is a necessary one,” 
pursued the lawyer, “ or I should not have 
troubled you at such a time. Mr, Alan 
Marston from Kensington, says that he 
was married to you the night before last, 
by your late uncle’s bedside, and shortly 
before his lamented death.” 

“ Does he, indeed?” remarked young 
Mrs. Marston, with a half smile, fingering 
her new ring, after the fashion of brides. 

“Mr, Alan Marston from Brixton, says 
that he was selected by your uncle to be 
your husband, and that he received your 
hand from him.” 

“ And what does Mr. Alan Marston 
from Yorkshire say !” 

A gleam of demure fun shot across the 
tear-stains (tears for an uncle do not always 
leave deep furrows), but she waited with 
suppressed eagerness for the answer. 

‘ He has not appeared to put forward any 
claim. He has not yet called at the house.” 

“That is strange!” said Lucy uneasily. 

“ Rather ; but no doubt we shall soon 
see him. I apprised him of the decease 
of your and his uncle, by a note sent to 
Mr. Marston of Kensington’s chambers, 
where, as you are aware, he has been 
staying since he came to London; but I 
learn that he went out early on Tuesday 
evening, and had not returned up to half- 
past ten this morning.” 

“Very strange!” repeated Lucy anxiously. 
“ What can have happened to him?” 

“A whim, probably—a walking expedi- 
tion, or a couple of days’ shooting,” replied 
Mr. Picton, eyeing her sharply. ‘At any 
rate, there is scarcely likely to be a third 
claimant for your hand. The matter is quite 
sufficiently complicated already; but, of 
course, you can set it right with a word, 
So you must permit me to recall you to the 
original question. Which of the Messrs. 
Marston did you marry on Tuesday night?” 

“It is quite impossible that it could have 
been——” Lucy was beginning eagerly, but 
Mr. Picton recalled her to the question. 

“My dear young lady, never mind what 
was possible or impossible; keep to the 
fact. Which of them can you swear to be 
your wedded husband?” 

“ Swear!” echoed Lucy, aghast. 

“ Yes, swear, of your own certain know- 
ledge. Whom did you marry ?” 

‘‘I—TI don’t know !” faltered the bride. 

* You don’t know! Mrs. Marston, com- 
pose yourself. Think; you must know. 
It is no matter for childishness,” 
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“T know whom I meant to marry.” 

“That is nothing to the point.” 

“And I know whom my uncle meant 
me to marry.” 

“That won’t do.” 

“ And—and they were not the same 
person.” 

“Not an infrequent occurrence, but 
adding to the present complication.” 

“But if you ask me who actually was 
there—the room was so dark, and poor 
uncle was moaning so, and I was so 
frightened, and I nearly fainted as soon 
as it was over ; and if you told me I had 
been married to you, I couldn’t contradict 
you. Oh, what is to become of me? I 
am rightly punished !” And she broke into 
a fit of sobbing. 

Mr. Picton sat rubbing his chin until she 
was quiet again. He was nearly as well 
used to women’s tears as a doctor, and as 
little liable to be discomposed by them ; 
but he was a kind-hearted man, and 
extremely sorry for the girl round whom 
such an extraordinary tangle had woven 
itself. Still, he enjoyed the foretaste of 
the pleasure he proposed to himself in dis- 
entangling the complication, and unmasking 
at least one pretender. 

“It is an awkward matter, at any rate,” 
he said, “and it is rendered additionally 
serious by the nature of your uncle’s will. 
Are you acquainted with it ?” 

“No,” murmured Lucy. 

“Following his directions, I opened it 
this morning, in order to communicate to 
his family his wishes respecting his funeral, 
and I read it in the presence of his two 
nephews. The gist of it is—that he leaves 
his entire property to you and your 
husband, Alan Marston, with provisions in 
case of issue or separation with which I 
need not now trouble you. The christian- 
name and surname of all the three cousins 
being the same, your marriage forms the 
only means of identifying your joint-heir. 
Mr. Alan Marston from Yorkshire has been 
absent during the critical period; each of 
the other two of that name claims to be 
your bridegroom, and you cannot decide 
between them. That is the situation. 
That you are married there can be no 
doubt. But to whom ?” 

“ But,” gasped Lucy, turning exceedingly 
pale, ‘‘if—if there should be any mistake, 
if it should be the wrong one, surely I 
can’t be married when I never meant to?” 

“Something may be done, no doubt, if 
we can prove fraud. There is fraud some- 
where, it is evident, and the will affords 











ample inducement. But the first question 
is whether the wrong man substituted 
himself for the right one, and is now legally 
your husband; or whether he is merely 
making a false claim, relying on the con- 
fusedness of the circumstances. It is a 
most unfortunate thing that I was out of 
town when your uncle sent for me to witness 
the marriage.” 

* But you will help me now?” cried Lucy, 
stretching out her hands. ‘“ You won't 
desert me ? I don’t understand anything— 
it is all so horrible—and I am all alone! 
Oh, what canI do? Oh, help me; don’t 
let them come near me!” 

**T will stand by you, my dear, never 
fear,” said the old lawyer, taking one of 
her hands. “I'll take care of you, and 
never give you up except to the right man ; 
and that is more than your poor uncle could 
make sure of, with all his precautions. 
Only you must give me your full confidence, 
and tell me everything that happened. The 
smallest circumstance may give us a clue.” 

Oh, I will—I will; I will tell you every- 
thing. I dare say you will blame me, but 
oh, I did not know what to do.” 

And Lucy plunged into a somewhat con- 
fused narrative, full of explanations and 
back-stitchings, self-accusings, and self-ex- 
culpations, after the fashion of most young 
ladies whose education has not included 
the accomplishment of making an orderly 
statement of facts—and, in spite of the 
prevalence of the higher education, it is to 
be feared that they are still in the majority. 
Mr. Picton, however, seemed to extract a 
meaning from her story, which meaning he 
embodied in his note-book, and then rose 
to take leave. 

“Do you think it will all come right 
in the end?” Lucy asked wistfully. 

*} have no doubt it will all come right 
in the end,” he replied cheerfully, “and 
you shall not be forced into anything 
against your will.” But here Mr. Picton’s 
conscience protested against his choking 
down inconvenient reminiscences of the 
English matrimonial law, and he was forced 
to compromise with it. “Only remember, 
there are more ways than one of things 
coming right, and don’t commit yourself.” 

“More ways than one ?” 

“Why, it might—I hope it will not, but 
it might—prove that you were not married 
to the man of your choice ; and then ‘i 

And then ?” repeated Lucy anxiously. 

“ Then, as your cousins are all amiable 
and eligible young men [‘ Except one, 
who is a swindler,’ remarked Mr, Picton’s 
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conscience, aside], and as your uncle seems 
to have found so much difficulty in making 
up his mind between them that their 
merits may be supposed to be very fairly 
equal—why, perhaps, if it should be so, 
you might prefer accepting accomplished 
facts to making a fuss, and having your 
name in the newspapers.” 

** Never—never—never !” cried the poor 
bride, the angry colour flashing into her 
cheeks. ‘ They shall never have me.” 

‘‘ They cannot, under any circumstances,” 
observed Mr. Picton. ‘ But never mind. 
I don’t say it will be so—I hope it will not. 
Only, don’t commit yourself, or you may 
be sorry for it afterwards. Don’t tell any- 
one what you have told me.” 

“Oh no! And, Mr. Picton, you will 
never breathe a word ?” 

“TI!” answered the lawyer with fine 
scorn. The monosyllable was enough ; 
Lucy was crushed. “My dear young 
lady,”-he went on good-humouredly, “ keep 
your secret yourself; it will take you all 
your time, as the Yankees say. Secret- 
keeping is no trouble to me ; it is my busi- 
ness. And don’t see either of these gentlemen 
until I have seen you again. If they send 
you messages or notes, refer them to me.” 

“ Oh yes,” 

** And keep up your spirits, so as to have 
a cheerful face for the right Alan Marston. 
Meantime, I'll look after your interests,” 

“You are very good, Mr. Picton,” she 
said tearfully. 

“You know that money-matters are all 
right, in any case. You will want to get 
your mourning. You had better send for 
the dressmaker ; that will amuse you, and 
she can send her bill to me. I’m executor.” 

Mr. Picton went downstairs, applauding 
himself immensely on this last stroke. If 
anything could console a woman for a lost 
relative, and a husband of uncertain 
identity, it must surely be an heiress-ship 
and a lot of new dresses to realise it by. 
But, as he walked away from the house in 
Russell Square, his mind plunged into all 
the difficulties of the situation, and 
emerged from its dive with only one 
result: “The first thing is, to find out 
which of them married her,” 


CHAPTER II, 

ONE morning in the summer before the 
question set in the last chapter had twisted 
itself into its most complicated form of 
interrogation, Mr. Alan Marston, senior, 


merchant, of Gracechurch Street, City, and 
Woodlands, Surrey, was sitting in his study 





at his country house, engaged in the 
difficult task of driving Dr. Billinger into 
a corner, and making him give a plain 
answer to a plain question. Dr. Billinger 
greatly disliked answering questions and 
giving information ; he considered it un- 
professional. It was for him to question a 
patient and give directions to the nurse ; 
and the invalid being kept in meek 
ignorance of his own condition, died or 
lived ‘according to the will of Providence 
and the doctor,” equally uncritical of both. 
But Mr. Marston was not a man to be 
trifled with, and he got the upper hand of 
the learned physician. 

“T know, doctor, that I’m not going to 
get over this,so we need have no humbug 
on that point.” 

The old man spoke decisively, and 
nodded his peaked grey head ; yet there 
was a gleam of eagerness in his eyes as he 
watched the doctor’s face. 

“ My dear sir, while there is life there is 
hope; and I trust at least to be able to 
relieve some of the more distressing 
symptoms. You must be sensible of a 
benefit from this last change of medicine?” 

The gleam in Mr. Marston’s eyes went 
out. He had a firm hold on his lips, but 
there was a slight drop about his whole 
face. We never pass sentence of death 
upon ourselves so severely that the Amen 
of our fellow-creatures does not fall upon 
our soul as a too awful ratification. But 
few men let go their hope of life with less 
sign than did Alan Marston. 

“Tknewit. Of course I shall be glad to 
get off as easily as I can; but what I want to 
know now is how long I have before me?” 

“The course of disease can seldom be 
predicted with accuracy, especially in the 
complaint from which you suffer. Many 
circumstances which cannot be foreseen 
may hasten or retard it.” 

“Of course; but I want to know the 
shortest time you can give me. What can 
Idependon? Ihave a great deal to see to, 
and I must know how my time is going.” 

* No doubt,” assented the doctor, ‘“ you 
must have much on your mind.” 

“Well, I want to get it off it, then. 
There’s the business to be put in order, 
my niece to be married, my heir to be 
chosen, and preparations made for another 
world. How long have I to do it in?” 

“* May I congratulate Miss Scott? Who 
is the gentleman who is still more to be 
congratulated ?” 

‘Well, you’d better not say anything to 
her about it just yet, or she might be 
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surprised. In fact, I haven’t mentioned the 
matter to her; there’s no use in exciting a 
girl’s mind beforehand, and I haven't 
made up my own yet. But I have three 
nephews, sons of my three brothers, all my 
godsons, and all called after me; they’re 
all well-brought-up, suitable young men, 
I hear, though I scarcely know them myself. 
I shall have them here, and take their 
measure ; and the best of them shall marry 
Lucy, and have my property.” 

“He will be a very fortunate young 
man,” said the doctor, inwardly wondering 
whether Miss Scott was likely to agree with 
her uncle as to which of them was the best, 
and what would happen if the best for her 
should not prove the best for the business. 

“Of course. But all this takes time, 
and I want to know how much I have. 
Come, doctor, speak out for once! How 
long can you give me to do it in?” 

“Well,” said the doctor, beginning to 
yield, “I always consider it a most in- 
judicious thing to fix dates. A medical 
man risks his credit on a prediction which 
may be falsified in one way by the most 
trivial accident, and in another by some 
latent toughness of constitution. On the 
other hand, such prophecies have a ten- 
dency to fulfil themselves by destroying 
in the patient the natural hopefulness 
which——” 

“Confound you, man!” shouted Mr. 
Marston; “you want to be judge, chap- 
lain, and executioner, all in one. Drop 
lecturing, will you, and tell me when I’m 
to be turned off, as well as you can. I'll 
not haunt you, if you make a mistake; 
only speak out and have done with it.” 

“Well, then,” replied Dr. Billinger, 
driven to bay, and somewhat offended, “if 
you insist upon an answer, my opinion is 
that a fatal termination is not to be 
expected within four months, and may be 
delayed considerably beyond that time, 
but not probably beyond a year. That is 
all that I can tell you.” 

“That’s all I want. Longest time, 
twelve months; shortest, four. One month 
to put my business in shape, another to 
choose my heir, another to marry Lucy 
in, and one to the good. The bill has a 
good while to run, doctor; but it comes 
due in the end, doesn’t it?” 

“There are days of grace, you know,” 
smiled the doctor, taking up the metaphor. 

“Days of grace!” said the old man 
wistfully. ‘To be sure, that reminds me, I 
must send for Mr. Spencer. I’ve a great deal 
to do in four months—a great deal to do.” 





** And so have I in four hours,” replied 
the doctor, “so I will bid you good-bye. 
Shall I send Miss Scott to you?” 

‘Not yet, thank you; I'll ring for her 
presently. Good-morning.” 

Dr. Billinger departed, and Mr. Marston 
sat for a time alone, looking Death in the 
face. He was accustomed to look phan- 
toms in the face; he had so looked ruin 
once, and it had turned aside and left him 
untouched. But Death will not be stared 
down; and Mr. Marston almost thought 
he could hear its unsteady footfall coming 
towards him along the vista of the weeks 
—hesitating now, and then hastening, and 
then again moving with regular steps— 
but always coming closer and closer, until 
the long shadow that lay before it should 
wrap him in its chilly gloom, and he should 
lie down to await the touch of the skeleton- 
hand. Never mind; he could not fight 
against it, he could not delay it ; he could 
only make ready for it. The sense of 
business to be done roused him to do it. 
He wheeled round his chair to his writing- 
table, and wrote a letter. 


‘“ Woodlands, Surrey, May 20th, 1870. 
“Rev. Sir,—As Iam informed by my 
physician that my present expectation of 
life is about four months, I desire to make 
preparations for the change which is before 
me. In this I shall be much obliged by 
your assistance. I shall be pleased to see 
you at my house at twelve o'clock, once a 
week, on any day convenient to you, and 
twice a week after I take to my bed. We 
lunch at one, when I hope you will join us. 
[ enclose a cheque for ten pounds for the 
parish charities. —I remain, rev. sir, yours 
faithfully, ALAN MARSTON. 
‘‘ The Rev. Edward Spencer, Burton Vicarage.” 


The Rev. Edward Spencer was blessed 
with a sense of humour; and when he 
received this curious order for spiritual 
consolation, to be delivered as per invoice, 
cheque enclosed, he had to struggle hard 
for a composure befitting the occasion. 
However, he regained it, and duly per- 
formed his ministrations to Mr. Marston, 
with what result it is not for us to guess ; 
but we may hope that the last and most 
important business of the merchant's life 
was transacted in as satisfactory a manner 
as the rest. 

In the meantime, he wrote his letter, and 
when it was finished rang the bell, which 
was answered by Lucy Scott. 

Mr. Marston’s niece—or, rather, his 
wife’s—the destined bride of a yet un- 
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selected heir, was certainly a girl whom it 
would be no hardship for any man to 
marry, with or without inheritance. When 
he and his wife found themselves growing 
elderly, with no hope of replacing the little 
daughter lost in infancy, they gladly took 
charge of the baby-girl suddenly left 
motherless by the death of Mrs. Marston’s 
younger sister. The widower did not long 
survive, and little Lucy had never known 
any father or mother but Mr. and Mrs. 
Marston. They were too practical, however, 
to encourage fanciful relationship, and 
Mrs. Marston had a feeling that it would be 
dishonourable to supplant her dead sister 
in her motherhood; so the child always 
called them merely uncle and aunt, and had 
never used the dearer names, or realised the 
closer tie. They were thoroughly good to 
her; she was well cared for, well taught, 
well loved, only just without that little 
touch of special tenderness which says, “‘My 
own, my own!” and cannot be imitated by 
a stranger’s voice. But as she had never 
known it, she did not miss it. She grew 
up healthy, pretty, good, and dutiful; and 
when her aunt died, five years before our 
story opens, she mourned her sincerely, 
comforted her uncle affectionately, and had 
ever since been the best of daughters to 
him, seeing after his comforts, obeying his 
every word, and caring tenderly for his 
fast-declining health. The gentle expe- 
riences of her little life had left no more 
traces upon her fair face than the passage 
of water-birds across a woodland pool ; she 
had never known what it was to have a 
passionate feeling or an obstinate resolution. 
A well-educated, nicely-mannered young 
lady, with good principles, good looks, a 
handsome dowry, and no will of her own; 
what a prize for one of them ! 

“ Lucy, I want you to write some letters 
for me.” 

“ Yes, dear uncle,’ 

“ Sit down ; I want to talk to you first.” 

Lucy dropped down on a stool at his feet. 

“You know my three nephews—at least, 
the three of them who are called after me?” 

“Of course I remember the Alans. 
They used to come here sometimes in the 
holidays when they were boys.” 

“Yes ; but since your poor aunt died, I 
have not cared to be bothered with them. 
But now they are young men, and I mean 
to make one of them my heir. I’ve heard 
from the doctor that I can’t live long.” 

“Oh, uncle!” Lucy took his hand caress- 
ingly, but she was evidently not startled. 

“And I must arrange my affairs, I 





have to provide for you, my dear, and for 
the business, and I mean to do both at the 
same time. I shall ask these young men 
down here for the partridge-shooting ; I 
shall see how they have turned out, and 
the best of the three shall marry you, 
and succeed to the business and this place.” 

“Marry me! Oh, uncle—please not!” 

“ Nonsense, child; don’t talk like a baby. 
You must be married ; I can’t leave you 
with no one to take care of you. I’ve done 
it as well as I could myself, so far, and now 
I must look out for a substitute.” 

Lucy burst into tears. 

‘‘ Dear uncle, don’t talk so; you have been 
the best, the kindest——— I can’t bear to 
think of it; but if I haven’t you, I don’t want 
anyone. Providence will take care of me.” 

‘‘ Providence——!” Mr. Marston stopped 
short. ‘“That’sagirl’s way of talking. I 
don’t believe in neglecting my business, 
and expecting Providence to look after it 
forme. At any rate, I’d rather see to it 
myself. You'll be sure to marry some- 
how, and if I don’t get a good husband for 
you, you'll get a bad one for yourself ; 
women are such fools about men. You've 
been the same as my daughter, and all I 
have shall go to you and your husband 
and your children. But you must be 
guided by me. Do you suppose I'd trust 
you to choose a warehouse clerk for me at 
thirty shillings a week ?” 

“ No,” murmured poor Lucy, 

“Then is it likely that Iwould trust you to 
choose the man who is to manage my whole 
business, and keep up the credit of my 
name after I am dead and buried? One 
of my three nephews is sure to suit ; I'l 
pick the best for you, and see you married. 
Don’t talk any more nonsense, but write 
the letters.” 

‘To my cousins }” 

‘No; better write to their fathers, Say 
that I am not well and can’t write myself. 
Say something civil about my wishing to 
make their acquaintance, and so on, and 
ask them to come for the 1st of September, 
stay a month, and shoot my partridges.” 

“T wonder if they will all accept,” said 
Lucy, beginning to recover her spirits. 
After all, one of them might be very nice ; 
at any rate, the prospect of three possible 
lovers is exciting to the female mind. 

“Of course they'll accept ; a sickly old 
fellow with money to leave can issue his 
invitations, and they'll be treated like 
royal commands.” 

** And, oh, dear, how shall we distinguish 
them when they do come ?” 
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“Why, child, they won’t be all alike— 
like peas in a pod, because they have the 
same name,” 

‘‘No; but what shall we call them? All 
Alans! We shall have to name them after 
their birthplaces, and to be sure they come 
from the opposite corners of England, for 
Brixton is as far from Kensington, morally, 
as it is from Yorkshire.” 

“‘T rather wonder what sort of fellows 
they have turned out. The Kensington 
boy used to be good-looking.” 

“Oh, he has grown up a very fine gentle- 
man indeed. He inherited his mother’s 
fortune, and owns half a moor in Scotland. 
He won’t want your money, uncle.” 

‘‘ Wants it all the more, no doubt; ex- 
travagant young dog! Yes, John married 
a fool for her money, and little good he 
got of it. Serve him right !” 

“ Alan from Brixton is quite different. 
He is a clerk with Messrs. Timmins and 
Company, tea-merchants ; very well spoken 
of by his employers, salary raised last year, 
spends his evenings at home, except when 
he goes to a debating society, or a lecture 
—a very steady young man indeed. That 
is your model nephew, uncle!” 

“Bets on the quiet with his master’s 
money, I dare say. I know thesort. And 
what of the Yorkshire Alan?” 

‘“*T don’t know so much about him. Only 
that, as Uncle Henry is poor, and has a lot 
of children to keep on a small living, Alan 
is going out to Canada in the spring.” 

“Where did you get all this gossip ?” 

“Oh, Mrs. White” — Mrs. White was 
the housekeeper—“ thinks it her duty to 
keep herself acquainted with family intelli- 
gence. I don’t know how she finds it all 
out, but she does, and tells me when we 
are doing our stitching together.” 

“ Well, let Mrs. White gossip to you as 


| much as she likes, but don’t you gossip to 


her, Lucy—especially about my intentions.” 

“Oh no; and, uncle—dear uncle, do 
please leave me out of them.” Lucy rose 
to her feet, and kissed his forehead. 

“Rubbish, child! You'll like to be 
married as well as other girls. Go and 
write your letters.” 

So Lucy departed, and wrote her letters 
—not without many flutterings of heart. 


| She had always lived in such a state of 


subjection, that it really seemed to her 
almost as natural that her uncle should 
choose her husband as that he should have 
chosen her governess ; and though in both 
cases she might have preferences, she 
never dreamt of rebelling. 





The ietters were written and sent. 

One created a commotion round a York- 
shire breakfast-table, another fluttered a 
Brixton tea-party, while a third lay for a day 
unopened on a velvet-covered mantelpiece 
in Kensington ; but all were ultimately 
received, read, and answered. Mr. 
Marston’s predictions were fulfilled. All 
the invitations were accepted, and in due 
course of time all the guests arrived. 

But when the 31st of August brought the 
three young men to Woodlands, although 
Mr. Marston had kept his own counsel, and 
Lucy could have sworn that she had not 
breathed a word, there was not a creature in 
the house, from its master to the errand- 
boy, that was not asking himself, herself, 
and everybody else—“ Which of them ?” 





BY THE POOL. 


Surety he took the hard first prize 
In suffering’s bitter school, 
Who lay for eight-and-thirty years, 
By Bethesda’s wonderful pool ; 
Who watched for eight-and-thirty years 
Of desperate struggle and prayer, 
Till strife to dull quiescence sank, 
And hope died to despair. 


So often the rush of the miracle, 
Proved Faith’s best dreaming true ; 
So often the merciful angel’s wings 
Cleft down the Syrian blue, 
And swept the placid waters, 
Till they ruffled and flashed in light, 
And of all the halt and plague-struck there, 
Just one might prove its might. 


And there was never a kindly grasp, 
To raise or succour him ; 
Never a strong true hand to help, 
As he dragged him close to the brim ; 
So very near to the healing wave, 
The crippled forin had been, 
And always, just as he reached it, 
Had someone stepped between. 


What throes of mortal anguish, 
What bitter helpless wail, 

What bursts of hard defiant wrath, 
Had known each effort fail ! 

Ere conquered pain won patience, 
And quietly he said : 

‘* Sir, there is none to help me,” 
To the Lord of quick and dead. 


So many lie in impotence . 
’Neath sorrow’s heavy rod ; 

So many wait, and watch, and pray, 
For the descending God. 

One day when hope has soared to faith, 
And the spirit owned its rule, 

The words ‘‘ Rise up and walk ” will come, 
As erst beside the pool. 





CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


In Buckingham, without doubt, we have 
the home of the Buckings, or Beechings— 
of those who dwell among the beech-woods 
which are still a feature of the county. The 
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county thus takes its name from its chief 
stronghold, for, like Herts and Beds, its 
limits are those of an artificial division 
established for military and civil purposes, 
probably at the time of the consolidation 
of the various Saxon kingdoms under the 
rule of the royal line of the West Saxons. 
Before that time the county had formed 
part of the great central wilderness—un- 
cleared and uncultivated, except in certain 
favoured valleys —which had, possibly 
enough, preserved in its limits some re- 
mains of the ancient population of the 
land. It would seem, indeed, as if here 
were an outlying colony of the great 
industrial stock that found a refuge among 
the northern hills. For here we have still 
the somewhat anomalous condition of an 
industrial people without any great in- 
dustry to employ them; and driven for 
the want of something for their hands to 
do, to all kinds of trivial employment. 
Hence the “spinners and the knitters in 
the sun,” the straw-plait weavers, the lace- 
makers, and the chair-makers, whose voca- 
tion may have been originally suggested 
by the copious supply of beech-wood 
from the characteristic beech-groves of the 
county. It is surprising, too, how liberally 
the ranks of the smaller artificers who 
swarm in London streets, and especially in 
the north-western suburbs, are recruited 
from the county under notice. 

There is nothing romantic or even very 
pleasing about the villages and smaller 
towns inhabited by this industrious people 
—long and straggling streets, with low, 
whitewashed cottages, thatched at their 
best, but often looking their meanest in 
modern blue slate. And such is Bucking- 
ham, pronounced to be the most uninterest- 
ing town in the kingdom. Placed in 
the extreme corner of the county, it 
may excite surprise that such a place 
should have ever been of importance 
enough for the seat of county government, 
which in later times has been practically 
removed to the more central Aylesbury. 
In truth, the importance of Buckingham 
was never more than that of a military 
post, fiercely contested often enough 
between Danes and Saxons. The Danes 
held the valley of the Ouse, with 
Buckingham as their chief post in the 
upper part of the valley, with Oxford and 
the Valley of the Thames within a day’s 
march, and so practically with the power 
of severing east and west England. 

But for all this what is there to show but 
the mound where the fort stood, looking over 





the river Ouse that takes a bend about it? 
while the castle mound itself is occupied 
by a church of A.D. 1777, “on the plan of 
the Portland Chapel in London.” Once 
upon a time the town had an especial saint 
of its own, the object of local veneration, 
little St. Rumbold, the patron of babes 
and sucklings, who died when three days 
old; but who had crammed into that 
narrow strip of life sufficient goodness to 
entitle him to canonisation. 

Deprived of the influence of their baby- 
saint by the Reformation, the people of Buck- 
ingham, and the county generally, became 
fiercely and strongly Puritan, and joined 
with the eastern counties in levying forces 
against King Charles. The landed gentry of 
the county, not overshadowed by any of the 
great nobility, went solidly for the Parlia- 
ment, There was an irritating kind of 
irony in levying ship-money upon a county 
most of whose inhabitants had never seen 
a ship or the sea, and John Hampden, 
from the antiquity of his race, and his 
leading position among his fellows in the 
county, was well-fitted to become the 
champion of his class. According to tra- 
dition, the Hampdens had already dis- 
tinguished themselves by opposition to 
royalty. An old county rhyme records 

Tring, Wing, and Ivinghoe did go 

For striking the Black Prince a blow ; 
and the bold subject who thus suffered 
the loss of three of his manors to redeem 
his life, was one of the Hampdens of old 
who had the Black Prince for a neighbour 
at his palace and manor of Prince’s 
Risborough. There are still remains near 
the church of the latter village of the 
mound which enclosed the palace of the 
Black Prince. But the memory of the 
Hampdens is now almost lost in the district 
where the family had so long resided as 
lords of the manor. The last of the 
Hampdens died in 1754 without male 
issue, and their lands have since passed 
through many different hands. 

Connected with the Hampdens were the 
Wallers, a family of good estate, whose 
representative at the date of the civil wars 
was Edmund Waller, afterwards to be 
known as the poet. Poet, indeed, he is 
worthy to be called, but his life was rather 
that of the wealthy squire and man of 
pleasure than of the assiduous cultivator 
of the muses. Altogether his early asso- 
ciations are of Buckinghamshire; he was 
born at Coleshill, which Dr. Johnson says 
is in Hertfordshire—but the usually accu- 
rate lexicographer is wrong, the place is 
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genuine Buckinghamshire—and his school- 
days were spent at Eton, still within the 
limits of his county. Waller was chosen 
member for Amersham, in his native vale, 
before he was of full age, and then he 
went to the City for a wife, and carried off 
Mistress Ann Banks, a ward of the Court 
of Aldermen, who had eight thousand 
pounds in hard cash for her portion, and 
who was ardently desired by more than 
one of the gallants of the Court. Master 
Waller incurred the anger both of King 
and Lord Mayor, but contrived to make 
his peace with both, and to secure his 
bride’s dower, a moderate fine being 
deducted for his audacity. The poet was 
then twenty-six years old, and soon was 
left a widower, with means and leisure to 
indulge in more poetic amours. Much of 
his time was now spent at Penshurst, 
where he laid siege to the heart of Lady 
Dorothea Sidney, eldest daughter of the 
Earl of Leicester, wooing her in many 
dulcet strains as his incomparable Sacha- 
rissa, The maid, however, preferred the 
glitter of a coronet to the amenities of 
literature, and married the Earl of Sunder- 
land. Still the poet essayed to move the 
hearts of exalted demoisels, and Amoret, 
who is said to have been a certain Lady 
Sophia Murray took the place of Sacharissa. 

In all this there was probably little 
serious meaning. Waller fell back on his 
role of Buckinghamshire squire without a 
positive heartbreak, and married a certain 
Miss Bresse, who had no poetic name, 
but who brought him a family of thirteen 
children. It was not about her girdle, we may 
assume, that he wrote some of his happiest 
lines : 

A narrow compass, and yet there 
Dwelt all that’s good and all that’s fair, 


Give me but what this riband bound, 
Take all the rest the sun goes round. 


But the temperament of the poet was 
sadly out of accord with the character of 
his surroundings. There was his uncle 
Hampden, a good man and true, but of a 
serious, religious cast, like the rest of the 
family. There were the Fairfaxes, people 
most estimable and distinguished, in one 
of whom, indeed—the translator of Tasso, 
whose book was to be found even in the 
libraries of the godly—Waller recognised 
his first poetic model. Naturally enough, 


when under the influence of his own 
people, he felt himself the stern, incor- 
ruptible patriot, the rigid republican. With 
equal facility, among the gay young 
tufflers of the Court, with whom his wit 








and gaiety made him always welcome—so 
that Ned Waller’s was the life of a carouse, 
although himself rigidly abstemious—our 
poet felt all the reckless abandon of those 
who studied not politics, but who were 
ever ready to draw their swords for their 
King or their mistress. 

These were rough times for a man 
of such facile temperament, and thus we 
find, all of a sudden, the Parliament man, 
the nephew of Hampden, joining in some 
hairbrained conspiracy to raise an insur- 
rection for the King, and deliver over the 
city into his hands. The stern sectaries 
who had the management of affairs soon 
had their grasp upon the conspirators, and 
the gay poet found himself almost in 
the hands of the executioner before he had 
realised the peril he was incurring. Waller 
quailed at the prospect of death, and that 
for a cause he had only dallied with, and 
for which in cold blood he had no great 
relish, And so he saved his life bya full con- 
fession, and saw his more determined asso- 
ciates led to the scaffold. Two of these— 
Challoner and Tomkins, the latter described 
as the poet’s brother-in-law—were executed 
at the Holborn end of Fetter Lane—a spot 
henceforth, one would think, of terrible 
reproach to the infirm-minded poet. 

But he soon shook off the trouble from 
his soul, and well mulct in a fine of ten 
thousand pounds, went to lead a gay extra- 
vagant life at Paris. The Puritan party 
must have regarded Waller as one of their 
own lambs gone astray, but to be dealt 
with tenderly; for presently Waller made his 
peace with Cromwell, and returned to what 
was left of his Buckinghamshire estates. 
The stern Protector had a certain tender- 
ness for children, poets, and weak things in 
general, and could appreciate a well-turned 
verse, Waller seems to have felt a real re- 
gard for him, and his verses on Cromwell’s 
death have an honest ring about them. 
And then our poet executes a demi-volte, 
and sings the blessings of the Restoration. 

Charles, who was no bad critic, told the 
poet that these last verses were far inferior 
to the other ; a thrust which Waller evaded 
rather meanly than wittily by declaring 
that a poet could deal better with fiction 
than with fact. But if, as is generally 
believed, it was by Waller’s influence that 
Milton was left unmolested in the “ white 
terror” of the reaction, the lesser poet’s 
meanness may be excused. 

Milton and Waller were near neighbours 
for a while in this same Buckinghamshire, 
when Milton, driven from London by the 
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Plague, finished his Paradise Lost in the 
homely cottage which is still shown to the 
pilgrim at Chalfont St. Giles. And that is 
within walking distance from Beaconsfield, 
where Waller had built himself a more 
dignified residence, known as Hall Barns. 
Milton’s choice of a retreat was pro- 
bably due to the neighbourhood being 
thickly peopled with families of his 
own way of thinking in politics and 
religion, among whom he would meet 
with the respect and reverence that were 
elsewhere denied him. But there would 
have been nothing in Milton’s nature to 
estrange him from the bard of amorous 
pieces and love-songs, as he himself had 
written : 


Whether the muse or love call thee his mate, 
Both them I serve, and of their train am I. 


As for Waller, he died full of years at 
his own house in Beaconsfield, and was 
buried in the church there, and a monu- 
ment is still there to his honour. His son 
Edmund, who inherited the estate, a good 
deal impaired by the father’s long and 
somewhat wasteful life, presently turned 
Quaker, and then the Wallers sank 
decorously into obscurity. 

The county, indeed, is rich in its associa- 
tions with the poets. We have Gray at 
Stoke Pogis, with the churchyard, which, 
no doubt, suggested the elegy, and the 
spires and antique towers of Eton in the 
distance. Even more closely connected 
with the county is Cowper, who drew from 
its placid scenery and quiet county society 
some of his best inspiration. Who does 
not remember the description of the rural 
postman: 


Hark, ’tis the twanging horn! o’er yonder bridge, 
That with its wearisome but needful length, 
Bestrides the wintry flood; in which the moon 
Sees her unwrinkled face reflected bright ; 
He.comes the herald of a noisy world. 


Now, this is Olney Bridge as it used to 
be in Cowper’s time. The bridge has been 
renewed, but the other features of the 
scene are the same—a scene not at all joyous 
or inspiriting, but that was the suitable 
medium for the poet to work in. A melan- 
choly poet at the best of times was Cowper, 
whose morbid feelings were always quiver- 
ing on the brink of insane confusion, so 
that perhaps, after all, his religious despair 
gave a kind of dignity to his hallucinations 
without doing much to cause them. Cowper 
lived at Olney for twenty years, in the old 
brick house in the market-place, dull and 
commonplace enough, behind which is the 
garden, where the poet’s\summer-house is 
still to be seen. Then for nine years 





longer he sojourned close by—at Weston 
Underwood, near his friends, the Throck- 
mortons, The companion of all these years 
was Mary Unwin, the widow of a clergy- 
man, who, at Huntingdon, first took com- 
passion on the shy, nervous, helpless man, 
and tended him with more than motherly 
care and affection till she herself became a 
helpless sufferer. Thus all the best part of 
Cowper’s life was spent in quiet Bucking- 
hamshire, and in the levels of the placid 
Ouse, and there he should have been left 
to die in peace; but fussy, albeit well- 
intentioned relatives dragged the forlorn 
pair to the sandy barrens of the Norfolk 
coast, and there, in mental anguish aggra- 
vated by uncongenial surroundings, the last 
days of the poor poet smouldered away in 
gloom and despair. 

But we must not forget that while 
Buckinghamshire at one end seems to 
belong to the great fen country, on 
the other side it is almost suburban, 
with the Thames washing its shores ; and 
the pleasant mansions of its magnates look- 
ing over the reaches of the river, as Fawley, 
familiar to the oarsmen of the Thames, over- 
looking the Henley regatta-course; and 
Medmenham, with its pseudo ruins and 
mixed Rabelaisian associations. There is 
the pleasant town of Great Marlow, too, 
which seems to be practically annexed to the 
empire of London ; and lower down, with 
Hedsor looking down from its height, and 
the beautiful hanging woods of Cliveden, 
the river owes the most charming part of 
its scenery to the Buckinghamshire hills, 
Then there are Burnham Beeches, a tract 
of wild woodland, with weird and ancient 
beech-trees, the last relics, perhaps, of the 
once extensive forest which gave its name 
to the county. At some time or other the 
beeches of Burnham have been pollarded, 
to which they owed their gnarled and 
twisted appearance, which is not the usual 
character of the smooth, symmetrical tree, 
whose smooth white limbs, half seen 
among the foliage, suggest thoughts of 
nymphs bathing in green, translucent pools ; 
or haply some memories of the Saxon 
swineherd, with his herds of swine feed- 
ing upon the plenteous pannage, in the 
form of beech mast scattered thickly upon 
the sparse grass. Reminding, too, of old 
Evelyn and his sylvan lore, discoursing 
thus of the beech, with the customary 
touch of self-satisfied scholarship : 

“The shade, unpropitious to corn and 
grass, but sweet, and of all the rest most 
refreshing to the weary shepherd ‘lentus in 
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umbra,’ echoing Amaryllis with his oaten 
pipe. The stagnate water in the hollow 
trees cures the most obstinate tetters, 
scabs, and scurfs. The leaves chewed are 
wholesome for the gums and teeth, and the 
very buds, as they are in winter hardened 
and dried upon the twigs, made good tooth- 
pickers. Swine may be driven to mast 
about the end of August ; but it is observed 
that when they feed on it before it be mature, 
it intoxicates them for a while. In the 
meantime the kernels of the mast are 
greedily devoured by squirrels, and above 
all by dormice. And what relief they 
give to thrushes, blackbirds, fieldfares, and 
other birds everybody knows.” 

On one of the small brooks that join 
the Coln, and eventually the Thames, lies 
Amersham in a pleasant wooded valley, 
and close by is Shardeloes, the ancient seat 
of the Drakes, a family distinguished in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
for their strong attachment to the Puritan 
party in politics and religion. A little 
book, printed in 1647, called Trodden 
Down Strength by the God of Strength ; 
or, Mrs. Drake Revived, gives incidentally 
a curious picture of the times, Poor Mrs. 
Drake fell into a melancholy despondency, 
to cure which her friends procured a 
succession of the ablest ministers of the 
day to argue with her and persuade her to 
better thoughts. But all in vain. Like 
Cowper, the poor woman was convinced 
that she was a castaway, and spent many 
years—sad and miserable to herself and 
others about her—in that uncomfortable 
conviction. In her last hours, however, 
she became convinced that her sins were 
forgiven ; and for ten days and nights she 
had no sleep, and employed her whole 
time in talking on religious subjects—a 
succession of ministers coming and going 
about her couch—and singing psalms and 
hymns, and giving advice to her friends, 
children, and servants, Then she caused 
herself to be dressed in white like a bride, 
and so expired, and, at her own request, 
was buried in the same clothes. 

Then there is High Wycombe close by, 
with Hughenden in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, with its associations with the 
gifted Benjamin Disraeli, who took his 
title from the inconsiderable town on the 
skirt of the Beacon Hill. 

At West Wycombe is a handsome church 
of the eighteenth century, in the London- 
Grecian style, and in the churchyard is a 
mausoleum of the same character, which, 
some years ago, was the scene of a curious 








ceremonial, A long procession, headed by 
the militia of the county, wound its way 
from Wycombe Park, the seat of Lord 
Despencer, with military music, with songs 
and the sound of the pipe and the hautboy, 
everything as classical as could be contrived 
with the means at command ; the chief ob- 
ject in which was a marble urn, borne aloft 
in all honour—a marble urn containing the 
heart of a poet. With due ceremony, the 
urn was deposited in the mausoleum, while 
an incantation, set to music by Dr. Arnold, 
was sung by a group of choristers. 

The poet whose heart was thus honoured 
was not one of the greater members of the 
fraternity. At the present day, the name 
of Paul Whitehead might hardly be recog- 
nised as belonging toa poet, but his poems 
remain—‘ Manners” a satire—‘ Honour” a 
satire—creditable imitations of Pope in his 
least happy numbers. But the man himself 
is worth a moment’s consideration, although 
only his heart connects him with the county. 
About Milton and Shakespeare there are 
books on everybody’s shelves, but it might 
be more difficult to meet with a satisfactory 
account of Paul Whitehead. 

Whitehead, then, was born in Good 
Queen Ann’s days, the son of a tailor living 
near St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and was 
himself apprenticed to a woollen draper in 
the City of London. He might have passed 
as a model for Hogarth’s Idle Apprentice, 
for, instead of devoting himself to acquire 
the art and mystery of woollen draping, he 
took to haunting play-houses, and made 
the acquaintance of the leading actors of the 
period, while he associated with the young 
bloods of the day and the wits and loungers 
at the coffee-houses. Having dissipated 
his little patrimony and become surety for 
Fleetwood, the manager at Drury Lane, for 
a large sum, he spent a considerable time 
in the liberties of the Fleet, and became one 
of the leading spirits of the famous debtors’ 
prison. So far, his career was of the 
established type, and he might have fairly 
been expected to finish in George Barnwell 
fashion, but he had made real friends 
among his butterfly associates, and one of 
these, Sir Francis Dashwood, afterwards 
Lord Despencer, coming into office with 
Lord Bute, procured a sinecure place for 
his friend, who spent the rest of his life 
in a happy, jovial fashion, with a pleasant 
house on “ Twitnam Common,” often 
spending an evening at the Thatched House 
or with his friends of the Beefsteak Club, 
of which he was an original member. 
Dying, he bequeathed his heart to his 
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faithful friend and patron, Lord Despencer, 
a bequest which would not be highly valued 
in these practical days, unless by a surgeon 
for purposesof dissection, but which wasduly 
appreciated by the sentiment of the age, and 
honoured, as we have seen, by its recipient. 

After all, perhaps the most character- 
istic part of Buckinghamshire is the fertile 
Vale of Aylesbury, “lusty, firm, and fat.” 
Old Akeman Street, a British and Roman 
road, passes through Aylesbury, which has 
an ancient history of its own, having been 
held till the year 571 by the Britons, when 
the West Saxons got possession of it, and 
named the place anew as Aegelesburg. At 
the conquest Aylesbury was a Royal 
manor, and was granted to one of the 
Conqueror’s followers, under the tenure of 
providing straw for the King’s bed and 
chamber, and three eels for his table in 
winter, and in summer straw-rushes for 
the floor, and two green geese. This 
service was due thrice every year if the 
King should be there so often, and as Royal 
visits to Aylesbury have not been fre- 
quent during the last half-dozen centuries, 
it is probable that the lord of the manor 
did not find his contract very onerous. It 
is not unlikely, by the way, that this cus- 
tom is a survival of the old Celtic polity, 
and was continued during Saxon times. 
If we look for the Royal residence to be 
thus supplied, we shall find it at Brill, 
a village curiously named and curiously 
placed. The name was anciently Bre- 


.chullar, shortened into Brill, the former 


name having a distinctly Celtic character. 
The village is perched on rising ground, 
with a network of ancient trackways 
converging upon it. Little patches of 
woodland are all that remain of Bernwood 
Forest, where Princes and Kings have fol- 
lowed the chase from the days of Cym- 
beline to those of the Plantagenet Kings. 
Anyhow here was a hunting-lodge resorted 
to by the West Saxon Kings, where the con- 
fessor came to enjoy the one worldly plea- 
sure he permitted himself. Here, too, 
came Henry the Second with Becket, and, 
later, King John spent his Christmas here. 
Henry the Third was the last of the English 
kings who resorted to Brill, and from 
that time the straw and the rushes, the 
eels and the green geese of the Lord of 
Aylesbury were no longer called for. 
Legends still hang about the neighbour- 
hood connected with the old forest of 
Bernwood. Here roamed a fierce wild 
boar—a boar which has, probably, some 
occult relationship to the dragon, and to the 





serpent of popular mythology. One Nigel, 
the King’s huntsman, killed the boar, and 
was rewarded by lands in the neighbour- 
hood, while a horn of mystic virtues was 
given him in lieu of deed or charter as 
title of possession. This man built Bore- 
stall, whose name remains to testify, with a 
hamlet and some remains of the old manor- 
house, ancient and interesting, though they 
do not give any distinct confirmation to, the 
legend. But the horn still remains in the 
possession of the Aubreys, descendants of 
the ancient possessors of Borestall, and is 
a relic of great interest and antiquity. 

Wooton under Bernwood is the original 
seat of the Grenville family,which acquired, 
by creation, the ancient but rather unlucky 
honours of the Dukedom of Buckingham. 
The ancient “ gag” of “ Off with his head— 
so much for Buckingham !” seems to have 
been applicable to a good many of the title 
—the dagger of Felton, and the “ worst 
inn’s worst room,” suggest the not very 
happy ending of later possessors of the 
title. The spell seemed still existing 
when in 1847 the famed collection of art- 
treasures at Stowe were brought to the 
hammer to pay off debts amounting to a 
million and a half. 

Quarrendon is another ancient seat with- 
in the limits of Bernwood, with remains of 
the mansion of the Lees, afterwards Earls 
of Lichfield, and of the beautiful chapel 
adjoining, of the fourteenth century, once 
crowded with the elaborate monuments of 
the family. One of these still remains, 
although reported as much mutilated and 
in danger from the ruinous state of the 
chapel, asarcophagus, with effigy of Sir Henry 
Lee, K.G., champion to Queen Elizabeth. 

Within the same district of Aylesbury 
Vale is Princes Risborough, already men- 
tioned as the residence of the Black Prince, 
and Monks Risborough adjoining belonged 
to the monks of Christchurch, Canterbury, 
from a period anterior to the Conquest. 
Near Whiteleaf in this parish, in the flank 
of one of the chalk hills on the Chiltern 
range, is scored a great cross cut out of the 
turf, which was long the object of a 
periodical scouring, like that of the white 
horse made famous by Tom Brown. Now, 
whether this was intended to keep in 
memory some Saxon victory, or was 
simply a freak of the tenants of the monks 
of Canterbury as a mark of their connec- 
tion with the Church, there are no means 
of determining. But if the latter sup- 
position be correct, this simple memorial 
has survived all the more substantial 
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evidences of the rule of the monks, for 
although Buckinghamshire once possessed 
its full share of abbeys and nunneries, 
their destruction has been so complete that 
their very ruins have been cleared away 
and turned to other uses. Nor have the 
old feudal castles fared any better. Castles 
there were at Buckingham—Castlethorpe, 
Lavendon, Whitchurch, and several others, 
but every vestige of them has disappeared, 
and even the sites can hardly be traced. 





LADY LOVELACE. 


BY TRE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ JUDITH WYNNE,” ETC., Eto, 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 

SPRING came in with a leap and a bound 
that year. From the greening woodland 
and the hedgerows at Stanham there arose 
a fine racket of love-making and nest- 
building among the linnets and thrushes ; 
even in London, amid the gutters and 
chimney-pots, one little sooty sparrow 
was chirruping cheerily to another, “Come 
live with me and be my love,” as it plumed 
itself rejoicingly in the warm sunshine. 

Yet there were one or two dark 
corners into which spring sunshine had 
never a chance of forcing entrance, let it 
try as it might. Notably into the vaults 
below the London churches, where the 
hearts of the coffined dead had been quietly 
going to dust for the past hundred years 
or so; nor through the closely-shuttered 
windows of Rodney Thorne’s rooms in 
Jermyn Street, where Rodney’s mother 
still daily takes her place at the dead man’s 
writing-table—the table that has the dark, 
never-to-be-cleansed-away stain upon it. 

It matters nothing to her that, without, 
the whole of creation is being quickened 
into a glad, new young life. It might be 
rotting in the throes of a lingering decay 
for all she cares, this weary, sick-souled 
woman, whose lips never form now in 
words of prayer or blessing, whose heart 
has emptied itself of every thought, hope, 
desire, save one—a burning, feverish long- 
ing for vengeance on the woman who had 
driven her son to his desperate ending. 
She knows this craving and thirsting for re- 
venge is sapping the springs of her life; that 
—more terrible thought still—her reason 
is slowly but surely being undermined by 
it. Neither thought affects her much, one 
way or another. She has counted well 
the cost of the vengeance she has yet to 
plan and contrive. The world has, ere 





this, she knows, been lost for love; let it for 
once—why not ?—be lost for hate. 

But how is she to bring her ‘“ hate” to a 
practical issue—how make it work on a 
line or in a groove to a certain definite 
end? This is the thought that tortures 
her now, makes her brain to ache and 
throb, her very eyes to grow sunken, and 
to lose their power of seeing. 

A nineteenth-century vendetta may be 
easy enough to plan in the pages of a 
novel where ways and means are made 
ready to the hand. In real life it is apt to 
be retarded—less, perhaps, by possibilities 
than by conventions. 

For this woman, with all this accumula- 
tion of hatred in her heart, yet will not 
bring herself to violate one of the least of 
society’s dictums. That which she will do 
shall come with the weight of law, autho- 
rity, and right upon Ellinor’s head, not 
because she has any special love or reverence 
for law, authority, or right, but because on 
the side of these stand ranged her social 
standing, her dignity ; and her dignity is 
every whit as dear to her as her vengeance. 

For instance, it would be easy enough 
for her to make her way into Ellinor’s 
presence, and with the very pistol that 
ended Rodney’s life end that beautiful 
false woman’s. That would be an easy 
thing todo. She knows her will would 
be strong enough, her hand steady enough 
for such a deed. She knows, too, in her 
inmost heart, that it is not the fear of 
the scaffold that deters her from it. 
That, too, she knows she could endure—at 
least the hideous death itself—without 
flinching. But what she could not face 
would be the gaping crowd, the tattle of 
the newspapers, the herding with criminals, 
the hangman’s hand upon her shoulder, 
That she could not endure. 

Also it would be easy enough for her to 
make the round of her friend’s houses 
spreading everywhere the news of Eilinor’s 
falseness and Rodney’s wrongs. But there 
would be a lack of dignity about this 
course, which caused it to be speedily con- 
signed to the limbo to which the other 
had already been dismissed. This would be 
simply to descend to the level of some 
village gossip or club scandal-monger, 
neither of which réles has she any inten- 
tion of adopting as her own. 

No; her blow when she strikes shall give 
as much honour to the hand that deals it as 
it gives contumely to the one whoreceives it. 
The how, the where, the when, are the chief 
things that remain to be determined now. 
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It seemed to Mrs. Thorne that this 
“how, where, and when,” could be better 
determined in the solitariness and gloom 
of Rodney’s chambers (redolent still of the 
dead man’s vices and virtues), than else- 
where in the wide world. So she took 
what seemed to her intimate friends a 
strange resolution. She ordered a small 
box of necessaries to be brought to 
Jermyn Street, and forthwith prepared to 
take up her abode, for a time at any rate, 
in Rodney’s suite of rooms. 

Not a servant should enter those rooms 
she decreed, to make them habitable and 
comfortable ; no unhallowed hand should 
remove the weight of overlying dust, or 
lay finger on the most insignificant of the 
dead man’s possessions. No; as Rodney 
left his rooms so should they remain for her 
use. Noone but his mother, who would 
shed the last drop of her blood to avenge 
his memory, should cross their threshold. 

When she wanted food, she would drive 
to a neighbouring hotel, and get it there; but 
back again here she would come, to sit in 
Rodney’s chairs, write her letters at that 
table with the awful stain upon it, and 
with her head upon Rodney’s pillow at 
night, she would, between her snatches of 
sleep, plan her desperate vengeance. 

The days she had passed in Rodney’s 
closely-shut sitting-room had been terrible 
enough, but the nights when she lay only 
half-sleeping on Rodney’s bed had an 
element of tragedy all their own. 

Never an evening-prayer passed her lips 
now, but there was not a night that before 
she lay down she did not press her lips to 
Rodney’s pillows, saying : 

“ Rodney, come tome! In my dreams, 
if you can come no other way ; but in any 
case, come! Stand by my side, and show 
me what you would have me do.” 

And one night, to the mother’s now 
rapidly weakening and disordered senses, 
her prayer seemed answered. 

Rodney himself, with face-cloth bound 
about his head, as he had lain in his coffin, 
seemed to stand by her side, and in 
solemn tones to speak to her. 


CHAPTER XL. 

Society for a time commented much on 
Mrs. Thorne’s changed and aged appear- 
ance. 

Very soon, however, society was to have 
other items for gossip. One was the unex- 
pected engagement of Miss Yorke to young 
Mr. Wickham; another, the sudden deter- 
mination of Miss Yorke’s old uncle to take 





a house in Grosvenor Square, and set up 
an establishment for the season. 

“Such an unambitious marriage for a 
girl with her pretensions,” said one Countess 
to another, discussing item number one. 

And “Such a confirmed old bachelor, 
diner-out, club-worshipper,” said a mascu- 
line purveyor of gossip, discussing item 
number two at the “Junior United.” 

Both facts were well talked over, and not 
a doubt they reached Mrs. Thorne’s ears as 
she sat in the silence and solitude of Rod- 
ney’s rooms, for she had expressly assigned 
to her maid the task of conveying to her 
every possible particular concerning Miss 
Yorke and Miss Yorke’s doings. 

Uncle Hugh, however, had not lightly 
suffered himself to be talked out of his 
comfortable rooms in The Albany and into 
a house inGrosvenor Square, well appointed 
and luxurious though it might be. He 
had always been in the habit of saying 
it would take an earthquake to dislodge 
him from his quarters. Something had 
occurred, as much outside his experience 
as an earthquake would have been, and he 
was dislodged. 

Thus it had happened. Sir Peter and 
Lady Moulsey having heard, in their 
laborious pursuit of that ignis fatuus, 
health, that some all-but miraculous cures 
in gout, lumbago, rheumatism, and 
similar ailments had been wrought by a 
certain doctor at Bath, had suddenly decided 
that Bath, and no other city, must hence- 
forward be their place of abode. Uncle 
Hugh was duly informed of the fact, and 
to Ellinor the intimation was made, as 
politely as possible, that her visit must, of 
necessity, come to an end. 

Uncle Hugh at once betook himself to 
Grafton Street to discuss the matter with 
his niece. 

** Now,” he said a little brusquely, “ you 
don’t expect me, I hope, to find you quarters 
and a chaperon for the season? Where 
are your mother and Juliet going next? 
The Riviera will be getting too hot for them 
soon ; you had better join them.” 

With the last word he seated himself, 
with an emphasis that made the chair 
creak again, facing Ellinor on her sofa, 
kicking aside a footstool which stood in the 
way of his patent-leather boots. 

Ellinor greatly affected sofas. They 
gave her ampler scope for her long supple 
attitudes than any modern chairs could. 
She was leaning back now a very queen 
of graceful languor. She was dressed in 
a rich, wine-red velvet, with soft falling 
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lace about the neck and arms, her hands 
folded lay idly in her lap, her full white 
eyelids drooped till the shadow of their 
dark curled fringes rested on her cheek. 

Her voice did not rise a semi-tone as she 
answered calmly : 

“Tt matters nothing to me where my 
mother and Juliet are going. I shall not 
join them. Juliets may die Juliet-fashion ; 
I shall die mine.” 

“ Wha—at!” And Uncle Hugh started 
violently in his chair, throwing back his 
head till the sparse hair that adorned his 
brows seemed to stand up in ridges on 
either side above his ears. 

“T suppose I ought to have told you 
before, but I really did not feel equal to 
it. You know I always hated disagreeable 
subjects, and this is an intensely disagree- 
able one. Lucy, will you kindly go to my 
desk and get out that letter of Dr. 
oh, I always forget his name. You know, 
dear, the man I wrote to the other day.” 

Lucy, with bowed head, did as she was 
requested. And Uncle Hugh had spread 
before him a physician’s letter which in 
bland language that insinuated apologies 
for the terrible truth it had to tell, con- 
veyed the fact that provided the utmost 
care were exercised, and a strict regimen 
followed, Miss Yorke’s life might be 
prolonged another year. 

“T wrote to him after I had seen him,” 
Ellinor explained composedly ; “ otherwise 
I am certain he would have been far too 
polite to have told me the truth. I told 
him I had so many arrangements to make, 
that it was necessary to be a little exact in 
the matter, and that is what he says, you 
see.” 

Uncle Hugh’s face, as he read the letter, 
went through changes of expression 
sufficient to have suggested an additional 
chapter to Darwin’s book on the emotions, 
Yet as he folded and returned the missive to 
Lucy, all he could find breath to say was: 

**Good goodness ! Good goodness !” and 
again, “‘ Good goodness !” 

Yet after all it was no new thing for 
him thus to hear sentence of death pro- 
nounced on members of his family. There 
had been his own mother, his own sister, 
and Ellinor’s father and sister all startled, 
as it were, out of their life into the church- 
yard—just, too, when that life had seemed 
at its freshest and best. 

But somehow they had none of them 
comported themselves in their extremity as 
Ellinor saw fit to do now. 

“TI thought you would be surprised,” 








she went on, “and I’m glad I’ve got through 
the telling, as it had to be done——” 

“‘ Nell, Nell,” interrupted the old gentle- 
man a little huskily, “you'll do what this 
man tells you—take care of yourself and 
all that, won’t you ?” 

Ellinor smiled. 

“T haven’t the faintest intention of 
doing any one of the things he directs. As 
I have said before, everyone must die in his 
own fashion, and I mean to die in mine.” 

“ But—but——” 

‘Please don’t interrupt me, Uncle Hugh. 
There are two or three things I want to 
ask you to do for me. I should like to 
get through all the necessary disagreeable 
things that have to be done this morning, 
if you don’t mind.” 

Go on,” said Uncle Hugh, huskily still. 

“‘ Well, as I told you, I want to die in my 
own fashion, not in anybody else’s. I want 
the last year of my life to be its most 
delightful and best, and, as I can’t conceive 
anything better and more delightful than 
a season in London, with a full purse at 
command, I want to spend my last season 
in London, and have your full purse at my 
command.” 

“Go on—go on,” said Uncle Hugh 
again, and this time with an audible sigh ; 
but whether the sigh was breathed on 
Ellinor’s behalf, or on behalf of those 
bachelor comforts which somehow seemed 
to be retreating into the dim distance, it 
would be hard to say. 

‘‘T fear I may have to ask you to do for 
me some things you won't like doing,” 
Ellinor went on, “ but I will try and make 
them as little tiresome as possible. In the 
first place I want you to hire a furnished 
house for me in one of the best parts of 
London, buy horses and carriages for me.” 

“T expected this,” murmured Uncle Hugh. 

“ Yes?” and Ellinor smiled sweetly up 
at him. ‘Well, of course it will cost a 
good deal of money; but you always 
intended me to have all your money, 
didn’t you? Very well, then, if you'll let 
me spend some of it now, I shall be very 
much obliged to you.” 

“Nell,” said the old gentleman with 
real feeling, ‘‘ I would let you spend every 
sixpence I have in the world, if—if——” 

“ Thank you, Uncle Hugh; I know what 
you mean. Well, if you'll let mespend a little 
now of what you have I shall be very glad. 
First then, there is the house to be taken.” 

Uncle Hugh gave here a loud, long 
cough. This was the worst part of all. 

‘“ We have decided about that, haven’t 
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we?” Ellinor went on, not heeding the 
interruption. “And I want everything 
about the house—servants, furniture, horses, 
carriages—everything to be as near per- 
fection as possible!” 

“T understand—I understand.” 

“ And I want carte blanche to do exactly 
what I please in the house—invite whom I 
please, spend as much money as I please.” 

‘* My dear, will it be a ball every night?” 


said Uncle Hugh, making a wintry little | 


effort at cheeriness. 

“Oh dear no. That would not be my idea 
of entertaining. I only wish to give one 
ball, but it shall be the ball of the season.” 

* No doubt—no doubt.” 

“ And this ball I will give—let me think 
—the first week in July. Yes, that would 
suit. Uncle Hugh!” This in a totally 
different tone to any she had used before. 

“ Yes, what is it?” 

‘You need only take the house to the 
end of July. Do you understand ?” 

But Uncle Hugh was at that moment 
seized with another loud, long fit of cough- 
ing, which effectually prevented his reply. 

Lucy, too, at that moment suddenly 
covered her face with her handkerchief, and 
hurriedly left the room. 

Ellinor looked after her. 

“She is always doing that now. She 
has no self-control,” she said in a slightly 
aggrieved tone. Then once more she went 
on cataloguing her intentions and wishes. 

“As I was saying, my ball shall be the 
ball of the season But there is something 


else to follow, and that I want you to begia | 


to set going at once. 
acht for me,” 

“ A yacht, Nell?” 

“Yes, a yacht; and I want it to be 


I want you to get a 


I want it to be refurnished and redecorated 
in the grandest style imaginable. 
it to be queenly—no, imperial. The sort 
of thing Cleopatra might have gone forth 
to meet Anthony in.” 

* Nell!” 

“T mean it. I will arrange and order 
everything about it myself. 
what time and trouble I give to it, and you 


must not mind what money you spend on | 
And when it is done I want it to lie off | 


it. 
Cowes for everybody to see it.” 


“Good goodness—good goodness!” | 


exclaimed Uncle Hugh again. 
“‘T mean it. I wish it to be absolutely im- 
perial—nothing less will suit me—in every 


| way. I want it to be lavishly, superbly 
decorated. I want it to be so beautiful that 
everyone who sees it will be silenced and 
struck dumb with its beauty. A yacht, you 
' know, can be made an exquisitely beautiful 
|_ thing if the right lines are followed.” 

Uncle Hugh began to recover himself. 

‘‘ Well, we'll see what can be done, 
Nell. You always had a fine taste—’pon 
my soul, a very fine taste! What's the 
next thing you want done?” 

For a moment there came no answer. 

‘‘T mean,” reiterated the old gentleman, 
“what will follow this yacht business? 
When it’s all ready, and everybody has 
stared at it to their heart’s content, what 
is to follow ?” 

T shall go on board.” 

Well, I suppose so. 
What comes after ?” 

Nothing.” 

Nothing ?” 

“ Nothing.” Said as composedly and 
tranquilly as though the old gentleman had 
asked her, as he so often did: “ Nell, how 
much money have you left in your purse ? ” 

There fell a silence between them. Then, 
with sudden electric force, it flashed into 
his mind that this girl, who sat so tran- 
quilly facing him with idle hands and 
drooping eyelids, had been planning out, 
not some delicious sea-trip to a distant 
sunny shore as hehad imagined, but literally 
her voyage to the unknown land “ whence 
no traveller returns”; that with her beauty 


And what then ? 





T want | 


I won’t mind | 


at its best, her health, to appearance, at 
any rate, unbroken, she meant to disappear 
from the eyes of the crowd, and in solemn 


loneliness on mid-ocean to die. 


For an instant a mist rose before his 


| eyes, then he stumbled to his feet. 
one of the best that is in the market, and | 


“‘ Nell,” he said in a low, broken voice, 
“it shall be as you wish — everything 
shall be as you wish.” 

He did not trust himself to kiss her, nor 
even to touch her hand, but with hurried 
| steps made his way down the stairs and 
out into the fresh air. 

Thus it was that Uncle Hugh came to hire 
a house for the season in Grosvenor Square. 
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